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Important 
shee hies By BLISS PERRY 

P “This biographer has got at the significance of Whitman's life and of his place in th 
period that was his. Nothing in the fact or fiction of the day is more vivid than the pictur 
of the poet’s early life. Wr. Perry is to be congratulat d upon the letter of his achievement, but more particularly upon tt! 

spirit of what he has done.’’—Sv?. Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘\lustrated. $1.50 met. Postage 12 cents 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 

| ‘** This season’s most important piece of American biography."’—3oston Advertiser. “A work of exceptional interest, grac ll 
| and sympathetically written . . . a full-length portrait of one of the most picturesg f American personalities Phila 


delphia Press. \\lustrated. Two volumes. $5.00 met. Postage 28 cents. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


This is one of the most notable publications of the season, for Hearn’s life was interesting and romantic in th 
He was also one of the best letter-writers of his time, rivalling Stevenson, and much of his correspondence is her 
With many portraits and illustrations. Two volumes, in box, $6.00 4-7. Postage extra. (Ready about Dee. 1st.) 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious thought in Ceylon and India, by a writ who i lwa 
Illustrated. S8vo, $3.00 met. Postage 20 cents. 


published 














THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 


A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the United States, by th 
greatest American authority. $3.00 wef. Postage 20 cent 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


| Rome at the time of Paul Ill., of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, by the greatest authority on the subject. Th 
| number about 100, many reproduced for the first time, and show the interesting monuments of the 


Postage 31 cents. 
ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 
By ALBERT STICKNEY 


A political argument clearly expressed and based on the belief that Americans are practically slaves to “The Machine.’’) Mr 
Stickney offers some very suggestive and definite ideas for reform. $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND THE ENGLISH PATENTS OF MONOPOLY 
PSYCHOLOGY By WILLIAM H. PRICE 
By FORMER STUDENTS OF CHARLES E. GARMAN The first volume of the “Harvard Economic Studies"’ presents 


. ER considerable ortginal material on an important phase of 
“Thirteen papers full of individuality and independence of | economic history. $1.50 met. Postage 17 cents. 
thought. . . . A nobletribute to a great teacher.’’— 7 Ae 


Outlook. With portrait. $2.S50nc¢. Postage 24 cents. THE STRUGGLE FOR A FREE STAGE 
FROM OLD FIELDS | IN LONDON 
By NATHANIEL S, SHALER By WATSON NICHOLSON 


A stirring collection of blank verse poems dealing with | A scholarly account of the history of London theatres between 
| Professor Shaler’s experiences in the Civil War. $3.00 met. | 1660 and 1840, showing the long struggle against theatrical 
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impotent sympathy with the most 

helpless social classes, plus some 
premature schemes of relief. In the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, Sociology as 
proposed by Comte appeared to be merely 
an algebraic formulation of the facts of 
human life. 


Schiaffle and Spencer represent a stage in 
the development of the science in which 
the attempt was made to picture the es- 
sential facts in the social process by means 
of biological analogies. 


fe imo Sociology was hardly more than 


During the past quarter-century the name 
Sociology has been used by theorists of the 
most heterogeneous varieties, but creditable 
progress has been made toward a consen- 
sus about essentials which marks a distinct 
stage in the development of the science. 


The sociologists are agreed that to reach 
a literal statement of the facts of life 
they must work in close partnership with 
the psychologists. ‘They have abandoned 
mechanical, and materialistic or pseudo- 
materialistic, hypotheses of social progress. 
They assume that the activities of society, 
while dependent upon antecedent organic 
and inorganic physical processes, are dis- 
tinctively the play of interests within per- 
sons and between persons. 


Sociology has consequently become a con- 
scious program of investigating social ac- 
tivities considered strictly as a complex 
of processes, all of which have their origin 
in the impulses of persons, and the termi- 
nus of which is in the character and re- 
lations of persons. 


This JOURNAL is devoted to research in- 
to the origin, development, present condi- 
tions, and indicated purposes of social in- 
terests, as interpreted from this point of 
view. 
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New Macmillan Books 


By Henry George, Jr. The Romance of John Bainbridge = Ready this day 
novel of present-day life, politics, and love, in which many will trace with especial interest critical incidents 


An effective n 
based on facts in the career of the author’s father. Cloth, $1.50 


Jack London’s White Fang 


rhe story of a wolf-cub tamed by man. In reproducing the magic of the still, cold North there has been nothing to com- 
pare with it since his great success, ‘The Call of the Wild.”’ Cloth, $1.50 


F. M. Crawtford’s A Lady of Rome 


F. Marion Crawford since the days of ‘Saracinesca.” . . . Tragic, human, con- 


‘The most notable novel written by 
Cloth $1.50 


incing."'--Aecord-Herald, Chicago. 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Amulet 
a new story of this author’ s peculiar territory—the mountains of golden Tennessee. 
if Great Smoky Mountain. 


By the author of ‘ The Prophet 
Cloth $1.50 


Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 
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fective than this thrice commendable work before us.’’—Aaltimore Sun. 
With portraits and hitherto unpublished illustrations. Two demy 8vo volumes, $7.50 net 


E. E. Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 
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high ideals and 


knowledge and with abundant personal anecdote, apt literary illustration and historical parallel 


generous patriotism.’’— 7A’c Outlook. With 200 illustrations of Dr. Hale's own collection. $2.50 net 
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Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts 
Men.—Books—Cities—Art. “For more than fifty years Harrison has been the friend of nearly every distinguished leader 
of English thought, and has been associated with practically every important movement of the period. Few have a richer 
fur 7 of reminiscence. . . Stimulating and suggestive.’’—Zwvening Post, Chicago. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 net 
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‘Alertness of mind and the ability to visualize and present pointedly are Mr. Paul’s to an extraordinary degree 


this book is unique.’’—N. Y. Times. Complete in five volumes, Tolume V. just ready, $2.50 net; the set, $12.50 met 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Lord Chatham 


Secretary of State with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Commissioners in America. 


When 
lhe standing committee on historic research of the Colonial Dames of America suggested in a recent annual report the 
publication of these important documents written at a critical time in American History. Edited by GERTRUDE SELWYN 
In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net 


KIMBALI 


Professor Franklin H. Giddings’s 
Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology 
<tracts range from Genesis to a newspaper of the current year and supply at once a comprehensive body of sources 


rh ¢ 
for the student and a model of scientific treatment of the material constantly appearing in reviews, newspapers, etc. 
Cloth, ramo, $1.60 net 


Beatrice C. Baskerville’s 
The Polish Jew. His Social and Economic Value 
is the result of eight years’ residence in Poland, wide opportunities of observing both towns and settlements, and of contact 


vith leaders of thought upon all sides of the question from anti-Semitic to the Jewish nationalist. Cloth, Sve, $2.50 net 
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Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present 


“Few books of travel published this year approach this in interest.""—PAiladelphia Public 


A Book of Travel and Research. 
With 200 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $4.00 net. By mail, $4.20 


ledger 


E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 
eminently useful to the stranger in the great English city.’—7Zhe Mew Yors 


‘“Eminently interesting and, above all, 
16 of its many illustrations are in color. Cloth, ramo., $1.75 net 


Trihun 


William Lithgow’s Rare Adventures 
The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures & Painefull Peregrinstions of long Nineteene Yeares Travayles from Scotland 
to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia and Affrica. Inthe series of reprints of famous 16th and 17th Century 


travels to which already belong “ Purchas His Pilgrimes,’’ ‘‘ Corylat’s Crudities,”’ etc. 
With 12 facsimiles of the original engravings. $3.25 net 
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The Week. 


Advocates of 
of “the means of production and trans- 


Government ownership 
are getting excellent object 
lessons these days. The failure of the 
at its Brooklyn navy yard 
battleship Connecticut 
the 


portation” 


Covernment 
build the 
rapidly as her sister ship, 
ana, was constructed in private yards 


to as 


Louisi 


despite most unusual exertions—has 
been widely commented on. Now, after 
fourteen years of experimenting, the 


Government has awarded to a private 
concern the contract’ for printing 
postage stamps. This has been done 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Print 
ing, whose bids were regularly be 
low cost. This fact led many people to 
believe that the work was being done 
far more cheaply by the Government 
than it could be by a private concern 
But these people failed to note that 


every vear Congress made up the differ 
ence by a special deficiency appropria- 


tion. As soon as Congress compelled 
the Burean of Engraving to compete 
with private firms on a fair basis, the 
American Banknote Company walked 
off with the business. Some day this 
country may decide to own all its rail 
roads If so, it will only be because 
the evils of private ownership it seeks 
to alleviate are less endurable than an 
inferior and a costlier service, to say 


nothing of the political danger of plac 
ing a million or more employees on the 
Government payroll. 

institutions 


A bill educational 


is pending before the Massachsetts Leg 


taxing 


islature. President Eliot, G. Stanley 
fall, and other prominent university 
men, have appeared before the Commit 
tee on Taxation to oppose it. Dr. Eliot 
showed that in Cambridge the tax rate 
was lower than in places where there 
was no university. The town has $25,- 
000,000 of exempted property, with a 


tax-rate last vear of $19, whereas Low- 


eli, with only $3,000,000 of exempted 
property, has a tax rate of $20.20. Presi 
dent Hall said that Clark University 
rad no income from the students, and 
‘f the bill were passed would have to 
curtail its work. Those Western States 
which support their own universities 


seem ignorant of the great discovery of 
that the way 
is to tax it 


Massachusetts statesmen, 
to foster education 


An example of the efficiency of agri 
cultural colleges is afforded at Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, where $4,000 was paid out 
last year to the students for working at 


Crivelli, 


‘ 


he Nation. 


the rhe class of 


‘ 
1907 has already been engaged by the 


school itself entire 


president of a Chicago iron company to 


Me x1ico, 


cows a 


work on his plantation in upon 


Which there are 1,000 dairy 


t looked after 


o be 


be 


cultivated 


1.000 hors 


farm, and 


40,000 acres of land to irrigated, and 


130.000 acres to be Thomas 


Jefferson was the first American to urge 
the importance of such schools. Writing 
in 1803, he deplored the overcrowding of 
the trades and of the learned profes 
sions He recommended that a profes 
sorship of agriculture should be estab 
lished in every college. “The same arti 
ficial means,” he wrote which have 
been used to produce a competition in 
learning may be equally successful in 
restoring agriculture to its primary dig 
nity in the eves of men. It is a science 
of the very first order In hoping that 
the subject would one day have an hon 
ored place in the curriculum, he thought 
that more men might be induced to un- 
dertake the “labors of the field He 
would have been confirmed in this opin 
ion if he could have foreseen the vast 
expansion of the West 

If the project for consolidating the 
art collections of John G. Johnson, Wil 
liam M. Elkins, and P. A. B. Widener 


is carried out, Philadelphia will possess 


a museum superior to anything in 
\merica, and inferior only to those of 
the European capitals. Since the con 
tents of the proposed museum are al 
ready amply provided, and there is lack 
ing merely a proper site and building 
we cannot doubt that these will be 


promptiy furnished. The quality of these 


great collections should make an irre 


sistible appeal to public spirit. One can 


hardly imagine such a gift being declin 
ed If it were. as many American cit 
ies would strive for this great gallery of 


as Grecian towns for the hon 


paintings 


or of claiming Homer as son Since 
there is no published catalogue of the 
Johnson collection, the largest of the 
three. and the catalogues of Mr. Widen 
er’s and Mr. Elkins’s pictures are some 
vears out of date, anv numerical esti 
mate of the gift must be of the rough 
est sort Reckoning the pictures at 
twenty-five hundred, about half of which 
were painted before the year 1800, we 
shall be on the conservative side. But 
numbers give very little impression of 
the value of the gift. In the Early Flem 
ish schoo! there will be such a notable 
series as the two Van Evcks, Van dei 
Wevden, Memling, Gerard David, Old 
Breughel, Teniers Rubens, and Van 


Italian painting will 
Mantegna, 
Mo 


examples 


In northern 


the 


Dyck 
Vivarini, 
Bellini, Moroni, 


all by fine 


be represented 


Giovanni 
of 


retto Brescia 


English painti: s exen ified y im 
portant canvase of Revfiold Romney 
Gainsborough Purnes ind Constable 
Dutch painting wi ifford the most re 
markable display One may mention 
several portraits of Frat Hals best 
the landseapists Ru lnel and Hobbema 
a long series of the ® master in 
ciuding the rarest, Vermes of Delft 
ind, finally, somethin ke a dozen Re 
brandts, all fine, and represent hin 
in nearly every phase of a We 
must pass over the excellent Rena 
sance sculpture owned by Mr \V ene 
nd the ve ‘ n poi rm of 
the moder! sero in three co 
lections Suffice it to sav that the 

t ed museun vi have everal of 
Puy Ss sma es for } ty mu 
] inting i! “ I t nore l i | t 
In short, from an art-l oriea ind 
on there w I no se ox 
ce] in he Ea rene! chool and in 
American painting This mere outline 
of the new gallery uffies te how how 
fortunate Philade phia i if i benevo 
lent triple illiance of « } ned art 
collectors 

The newest Concert of FE ) o the 
dispatches affirm, is to be an alliance to 
prevent the exportation of its best art 
to America. The Kaiser ven the 
unofficial patron; Dr. Bode of the Be 
lin Museum, who in times past has not 
a little aided in the exportation of fine 
prctures from Europe, is iid to be at 
ively enlisted in the movement What 
will be the practical method of embargo 
is not stated. One can hardly imagine 
the Pacca edict extended to all Europe 
Even the plan mooted in England of 
listing all important works of art, and 
in case of sale giving the Government a 


right of purchase at an official appraisal 


seems hardly likely to prevail As a 
riatter of fact. we judge that the move 
ment will simmer down to an organ 


Amer 


personage 


ed expression of defiance to the 


ican millionaire collector—a 


rough treat 
of 


for every 


vho hardly deserves such 


He has bought thousands 
old 
Lenuine 


the 


ment puta 


tive masters at top 
he 

aid of his moneybags 
he de 
whole toplie nonsense 
If we 
of H 
G 
John 


prices, 
snapped 
For 


arly 


example has up 
his 
On 
talk 
the 


ty 


vith 


{ow triumphs has paid 
much 
had 
Havemeyver 
of Philadelphia 
Gardner of Boston 
has had the 
of money 


ha 


is 
of 


this « 


collectors 


of 


have 

0 
Johnson 
L 


collector 


rrade 

ohn and 
\irs no 
‘mertican same 
combination taste 


that 


fortunate 
to make 
Ludwig Mond In 

Rodolphe Kann 
if n fine 


here 0 


ond opportunity yone 
the galleries of Dr 
of the late 


Moreover 


London or 


in Paris ins pie 


tures have come over have 
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many returned to Europe. The Ww 
C. Whitney's Raphael is in the hands of 
a London dealer; Joseph Jefferson's fine 
carly Rembrandt went back to Holland; 
one recalls 


late 


other good canvases 
a Van Dyck of the Genoese 

been abroad. In 
estab- 


many 
particularly 
have resold 
kind of equilibrium is 
lishing itself, and American collectors 
have sufficient cause for self-congratula 


period 
snort, a 


tion without accepting themselves quite 
at the valuation of European alarmists. 


should be rejected 


That a tax on art 
in France is less surprising than that 
it should be proposed. When M. Poin- 


caré suggested a rate of 20 per cent. on 
importations of art objects produced 
before the nineteenth century, he was 
undoubtedly driven to such an expedient 
ty the difficulty of balancing the bud 
rer It is noteworthy that there was no 
thought of protection in the plan. The 
French collector was to be allowed to 
prefer Zorn, Mancini, or Zuloaga to the 


painters of Paris, without being mulcted 


for his taste But even as a revenue | 
measure the scheme has evidently seem 
ed abhorrent, for the budget committee 
has rejected it If the French Minis- 
try is unwilling to profit by a tax on 
education, whichis justifiable on fiscal 
grounds, what shall be said of ourselves 
who retain the mediwval schedule, al 


though it is relatively unproductive and 


the surplus grows apace? 


The in the House of 


Lords, Monday, on a section of the Edu 


unfavorable vote 


cation Bill is the beginning of the strug 
gle between the Liberal Ministry and 
that body It is upon the Peers that 


the Conservatives rely to block the meas- 
of the Campbell-Bannerman Gov- 
ernment, and it will all the skill 
and patience of the Prime Minister to 
overcome the obstacles in his path with 
out resorting to vigorous coercive meas 
ures as the of a large 
number of Liberal Peers for the express 
purpose of putting through the legisla 


ures 


take 


such creation 


tion for which the House of Commons 
has voted. Besides the Education Bill, 
four others are awaiting the action of 
the Lord They are of comparatively 
mall importance, since they relate to 
the sale of intoxieating liquors in Ire 
land) marriage with foreigners, marine 
insurance, and notices of accidents In 
mines, factories, and workshops. A very 
important measure that has passed the 
second reading in the House Is the 
Trades Disputes bill, which makes 
trades-unions a favored class in the 


It ia causing so much 
Liberals that 
are as eager for the opposition of 
to its progress as they are 
the passage of the Educa 
But that the Ministry will 
in the end seems certain: 
outsiders will 


eyes of the law 


resentment among certain 
they 
the Peers 
zealous for 


Bill 
have its way 


tion 


meanwhile, he 


| 





interested | 
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to see just how far the agitation against 
the House of Lords, led by such radical 
Liberals as Lloyd George, will go. That 
gentleman persists in irreverently call- 


| ing the Lords “old iron that ought to be 


] 
scrapped.” 


The woman suffragists, whose rowdy- 
ism was the scandal of the opening of 
the English Parliament, are doing their 
cause a vast amount of harm. To ap- 
peal for the power to participate in the 
rovernment of the country is eminently 
within their right, but the appeal should 
at least be accompanied by some proof 
that the petitioners set store by that law 
order which is the basis of every 
sovernment. Every such outbreak—and 
have been far too many—covers 
chagrin leaders who depre- 
cate the to Yet even 
this disturbance illustrates clearly how 
creat is the desire for the extension of 
the suffrage. Every London newspaper 
contains news of the campaign now be- 
ing carried on with extraordinary fer- 
t'lity of and determination. 
Not a week goes by without its impor- 
tent meetings. Indeed, were there one- 
half the enthusiasm and vigor displayed 
by the advocates of woman's suffrage 
this country, the would be so 
that politicians could not af- 
ford to dodge it. The latest triumph of 
obtain an 
with the 
Exchequer, Mr. As- 

Mr. Bryce, is the 
opponent of woman’s 


and 


there 
with those 


resort violence. 


resource 


in issue 


pressing 
agitators is to 
deputation 


English 
for a 
of the 
who, next 
Cabinet 


the 
andience 

Chancellor 
quith, to 
strongest 


suffrage. 


The question whether men or women 
have the higher sense of honor has been 
under discussion in the National Union 
cf Woman Workers in England. One of 
men were not allowed in 
the debate—accused her sex of a ten- 
dency to cheat at cards, to make false 
boasts concerning their home affairs, to 
eavesdrop, and to read other people’s 
letters. A representative of Newnham 
College held that the public expected a 
lower sense of honor in women than in 
men But psychologists say that it is 
not the sense of honor which is lacking 
in women, in comparison with men. It 
is, rather, emotional equilibrium and 
self-restraint. This is illustrated by the 
fact that hysteria is far more common 
among women than among men. It has 
been recently shown that this nervous 
affection is analogous in its expression 
the imaginative games of children, 
being a morbid form of playfulness with 
no deliberate intention to deceive. Doubt- 
less, in the past, so little responsibility 
has been put upon women—if we except 
that early incident in Eden—that it is 
dificult for them to keep their feelings 
of matters where feeling is out of 


the speakers 


to 


out 


place 
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The problem of dealing with the un- 
employed has been solved at a stroke 
by two borough councillors of Lam- 
beth. Let the borough laborers work, 
instead of eight hours, four; pay them 
the same wages as before; thus twice 
as many hands will be employed with- 
out reducing any one’s comfort. Evi- 
dently, the process can be carried out 
indefinitely, until the Borough of Lgm- 
beth hires all the labor and pays pret- 
ty much all the wages in the United 
Kingdom. No one has yet raised the 
sordid consideration of merely supply- 
ing the money. Indeed, the thought is 
sacrilege. The city fathers of Lambeth 
are absolutely single-minded. They will 
take care of the unemployed, and some- 
body else must provide the means. The 
principle of the right of employment at 
a living wage has seldom been advo- 
cated with such simplicity. 


Edmund Gosse’s inaugural address 
before the London Library Assistants’ 


Association contained much good sense. 
After a word of caution respecting the 
danger lest the librarian become a mere- 
ly mechanical classifier and arranger, 
he spoke of the dignity of books, and 
the care of them which was demanded. 
During the Middle Ages strict library 
rules were enforced to prevent injury 
and defilement of paper and binding. It 
was forbidden tv cut pages with knives 
which had been used at the table, and 
also to “eat fruit and cheese” over the 
Look itself. It is inexpedient, he con- 
tinued, to be too magisterial in the 
choice of library literature. Bad books 
will not prove to be attractive; as a 
rule they are “false, dull, sentimental, 
aud claptrap.” But the managers of 
libraries should not flatter readers too 
much, especially by giving out statis- 
tics as to authors most in demand, and 
Looks most often asked for. Thus bad 
taste is disseminated. It still seems hard 
to determine what shall be done with 
apparently useless books. Mr. Gosse 
thinks with the late Sir Leslie Stephen, 
tiiat they should be destroyed or that 
libraries should be instituted 
for them. It is, however, difficult to 
make a just discrimination. What is 
called “the general reader” is a capri- 
ious animal, and “the special reader” is 
one whose habits and eccentricities no 
librarian can fathom or be sure of meet- 


ing. 


special 


The slight excitement caused by the 
retirement of a veteran Foreign Minis- 
ter like Count Goluchowski is a fine 
testimonial to the stability of Austrian 
foreign policy. Baron Aehrenthal will 
presumably continue along the tradition- 
al lines. In many respects it is strange 
that there should be comparatively so 
little interest in the politics of the 
pivotal state of Europe. For this In- 
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difference one may account partly by 
the fact that the internal dissensions 
of the Dual Monarchy have been ab- 
sorbing, at the expense of international 
concerns. In any case, the only substan- 
tial contribution of Austria-Hungary to 
internationalism, since the striking paci- 
fication of Herzegovina, has been the al- 
liance with Russia for preservation of 
stability in the Balkans. As judged by 
its practical effects in Macedonia, this 
cxtente cannot be called a brilliant suc- 
cess. It is, however, at least a more re- 
sponsible guarantor of future peace than 
that concatenation of inactivities mis- 
called the European Concert. One may 
assume that Count Aehrenthal will, like 
his predecessor, maintain a pacific and 
rather negative attitude towards West- 
ern Europe, while reasserting, as occa- 
sion offers, the ulterior claims of Austria 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 


The Spanish Ministry has introduced 
a bill providing for “cult associations” 
after the French type. 
This is the beginning of an attempt to 
revise the present treaty with the Vat 
ican, and the movement, subject to the 
uncertainties of politics, is include 
religious education, the marriage and 
burial questions, and the control of the 
religious orders—in fine, a general sub- 
crdination of the Church to the State 
The attempt is of especial interest, be- 
cause its reception by the Vatican will 
reveal the true attitude of the Pope to- 
wards the similar movement in France 
The Spanish Government and the Vat- 
ican are in continuous diplomatic rela- 
tions, and presumably each stage in the 
revision of the concerning the 
Church will be thoroughly discussec If 
the Pope, then, should countenance the 
Spanish cult associations, it would show 
that his opposition to similar bodies in 
France was due not canonical 
principle, but to a sense that his ecclesi- 
astical dignity had been slighted. The 
Encyclical of August was vague, and if 
the deadlock between France and the 
Yatican is of a personal sort, there may 
yet be hope of an adjustment. M. Clem- 
erceau should be able to find ways of 
soothing the offended sensibilities. Mean- 
time, the success of anti-clerical legisla- 
tion in ultra-Catholic Spain must remain 
in doubt. 


much-discussed 


to 


laws 


to any 





The anti-militarist agitation in France 
finds an echo in Germany, at a time 
when the accession of Clemenceau is 
regarded as rendering relations between 
the two countries more difficult. A writ- 
er in the Berlin Vorwdrts has calculat- 
ed that of the three million men com- 
prising the German army on a war 
footing the Socialists may claim one 
million. The truth of this assertion has 
been challenged by a good part of the 
German press. These newspapers draw 
a distinction between mere weak sympa- 
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thizers with Socialism, whose numbers Evidently this girl 


ere admittedly large, and actual adher 


ents of collectivist principles, fanatic 
to the extent of braving military law 
and trial for high treason. No doubt 
so runs the argument, at the call 
to arms, such new-fangled ideas as 
“internationalism” will be swept away 
by the old spirit of soldierly obedi- 
ence, that Treuheit which is the 
pride of the Teutonic race Isolated 


cases of disloyalty may occur, but the 
authorities will undoubtedly be prepar 
ed to deal with them 
rather, true to the traditions of the Ger 
man General Staff, a little before they 
arise. It is not impossible that the prop 


is they arise, or, 


er cells and jailers have already been 
lesignated for Messrs. Bebel, Singer, 
and Kautsky. But though the press 


may be right in holding that the claims 
of Socialists as to influence in the army 
are exaggerated, their power for harm 
cannot be denied, once the possibility of 
even partial disloyalty is admitted. The 
strength of the German army is in Its 
mechanically perfect organization and 
ciscipline. If doubt of the absolute co 
lerence of its parts do but enter, that 
splendid engine must lose, if not in ac 
tual effectiveness, certainly something in 
prestige. 


The of reform in Russia, as 
observers have noted, is thwarted by a 
too vivid consciousness of the French 
Revolution. Recalling Mirabeau, Dan- 
ton, and Robespierre, the leaders of the 
Cuma feared to achieve less than their 
illustrious exemplars; while the Czar, 
we are told, refuses to make the obvi- 
ously necessary concessions because he 
bas before his eyes the fate of Louis 


course 


XVI. But modern politics hark back 
even to the classical examples. Tyran- 


nicide is recrudescent in Russia, and 
Harmodius and Brutus are its avowed 
patrons. The feeling is illustrated by an 
incident which fell under the eye of 4 
special correspondent of the London 
Times. Having occasion to examine the 
albums of many students, he found them 
usually made up of portraits of assas- 
sins. Here is the “Pantheon” of a young 
girl of seventeen: 


On the first page was a photograph of a 
painting which was entitled “Prove thy- 
self worthy,”’ and which represented a girl 
thrusting into the hands of her lover a 
revolver with which he was to go forth 
and—assassinate The second page was 
adorned with a sketch of a Roman in whom 
recognize—Brutus! 
Then followed photographs of Kalayeff, 
who assassinated the Grand Duke Serge; 
of Sozonoff, who assassinated Plehve, and 
of many others—assassins all—‘‘of whom 
the time would fail me to tell”; and the 
piece de résistance was the photograph of 
Marie Spiridonova. On 
writen in 


I was supposed to 


a modest maiden 
the fly-leaf of the 
English: 


album was 


Lives of great ones all remind me 
[ can make my life sublime. 





ready for tyranni 
cide of the classical type as an exalted 
public duty. 

Writing on “Exchanges in Social Life 
M Paulhan in the Revue Philosophigq 
considers sentiment ! ts @X] ion 
as commodities. He usses the que 
tion whether a material value can bk 
put definitely upon emotions, so that 
they may be compared in terms of mo 
ney. It is plain that sensations have a 
real value, as may be seen by the prices 
charged in restaurants Esthetic emo 


tions also have a money equivale 


we pay to hear music or to see picture 
To a 
than those caused by a satisfied appetite 
for 


and 


certain extent, higher emotions 


are thought to be worth paying 
Good health, which makes life easy 
prosperous, may depend not only on the 
advice of a doctor, but 
and sentimental earnestness in the case 
of certain friend 
Even the 


observed In trade 


on his interest 


The pecuniary worth 
ships is also easily estimated 


ordinary courtesies 


and other kinds of business have an 
appreciable value, although a_ shifting 
scale of charges for such things would 
have to be made, if they were included 
in the bill. An excellent example of 
emotional exchange is furnished by the 
arrangements of married life. Compro 
mises, arrangements, plans of agres 
ment, even quarrels, lead up to an ad 


justment not unlike a trade-bargain 
Many of these “affective” 


to 


exchanges ars 


subordinated social interest in gen 
for 
where services 
for the benefit 


belonging to a certain 


eral, as, example, in patriotism 


are rendered in return 


which is derived from 
There is 
however, danger in this kind of nice cal 
culation, lest good-will, good words, and 


nation 


good acts come to be regarded as mar 


ketable commodities 


Americans 
linguists is 
Venice 


The 
abroad 


old complaint that 

are indifferent 
echoed by our consul at 
the college graduate who knows the lit 
eratures of European nations is seldom 
able to speak their languages. The con- 
calls attention to the Royal School 
Venice, where, after a 


Even 


sul 
of Commerce in 
year’s study, the pupils are able to un- 
derstand English and to speak it fairly 
well. Among American graduates there 
are, we believe,.more who could give a 
list of Goethe’s plays, or explain the 
origin of the French language, than 
there are who could read with ease the 
German and French newspapers, or 
carry on a simple conversation In a for- 
eign tongue. Yet for one man who needs 
a knowledge of philology and the his 
tory of literature, there are hundreds 
who would be the better for acquaint 
ance with colloquial French and Ger. 
man. It was Charles V. of Spain who 
said that to know an additional lan 
guage was to be a new man 
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THE JAPANESE PROTEST. 


The irritation of the Japanese over 
the exclusion of children of that race 
from the schools of San Francisco has 
become a serious matter—so serious 
that President Roosevelt has thought it 
worth while to dispatch a member of 
his Cabinet, Victor H. Metealf, to the 
Pacific Coast to investigate the trouble 
Yet to those irresponsible agitators who 
have endeavored to induce the United 


States to treat the Japanese as it has the 


Chinese, Japan's official protest against 


discrimination in the schools will smack 


only of impudence For a nation of 
vellow people to arrogate unto itself 
the methods of civilized Powers in pro- 


tecting its citizens against wrongs suf.- 
fered abroad is the purest insolence. 
Why talk of treaties and treaty rights? 


Is not the Japanese an Asiatic; is he not 
accustomed to living on six cents a day 

Are 
and is 
tioned? As for our national pledges— 
we had a treaty with China, but the Su- 


at home? not his morals open to 


criticism, not his honesty ques 


preme Court held that Congress could 
violate it at pleasure. 

The Chinese, however, have not un- 
til recently been in a_ position to 
show effective resentment. Last win- 
ter, they started a boycott on Amer- 


ican goods, and a different tone was as- 


sumed by the representative of the Chi- 
a more vigorous 


inevitable re 


and 
the 


nese Government: 


policy in future is 


ult of the Chinese awakening The 
Japanese, flushed by success in one of 
the world’s notable wars, conscious of 


extraordinary development as a nation, 
cannot berexpected to sit by calmly and 
see their subjects treated with contume- 
ly With a civilization in ways 
superior to they 


some 
ean hardly 
against what 


our own, 


be blamed if they ery out 
the Japanese minister called the subjec- 
indignities of innocent, 


little Japanese children 


“poor, 


tion to 


The Japanese Minister was quick to 
that 
discrimination is purely 
fact he added, 
' his 


the San Francisco 
local, but that 
can hardly be un- 
countrymen Particu- 
of the forma- 
California to 
all Jap- 
anene, He readily explain that, 
the Chinese issue no longer being avail 
tepping-stone to office, an un- 
editor began an 
couple of 


say he is aware 


stood by 


larly, we faney, In view 


tion of an association tn 


bring about the exclusion of 


cannot 


able as a 
serupulous California 
antiJapanese campaign a 
the purpose of winning 


in the United States Senate. Were 


vears ago. for 
a sent 
the mass of the Japanese people familiar 
with affairs, they 
realize that this aspiring statesman was 
merely imitating Southern 
politiclans who, tn default of any other 
issue, negro 
domination. Down with the Japanese! 
is not quite so effective a cry as Denis 
Kearney'’s shrieks against the Chinese 


our internal would 


numerous 
about 


raise a hullabaloo 





| tion. 


| Orlewns 
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used to be, because there are not yet 
one hundred thousand Japanese in all 
the United States; still, it may serve 
the purpose with professional labor agi- 
tutors and ignorant voters. 

The arguments—if so they 
may be dignified—were summed up by 
Representative E. A. Hayes of Cali- 
fornia, who in Congress last March made 

long attack upon the Japanese. Mr. 
Hayes explained that, while there are 
some good and pure Japanese men and 
a “small minority”’—the nation 
is really far gone in _ licentiousness; 
that concubinage is rife in Japan; that 
al! Japanese are native-born liars and 
quite untrustworthy in business: and 
that their new civilization is merely a 
veneer. Of Mr. Hayes made 
much of the complaint about cheap la- 
bor. In his view, the landing of 76,000 
Japanese since 1900 constitutes a “most 
real and impending danger to the ma- 
terial and moral welfare” of the people 
of California. He told of 2,000 phe 
picking fruit in Santa Cruz County, 
where white girls used to pluck the ber- 
Convinced that 2,750,000 
Japanese now plotting to descend 
upon us and “sweep the entire country 
of the Rocky Mountains clean of 
white laborers,” Mr. Hayes was natur- 
ally urgent that the bill before the last 
the provisions of 
exclusion act to all Jap- 
Koreans should be passed. 
this kind of claptrap 
in spite of the fact that the whole 
Pacific Coast is suffering for lack 
of labor. The development of all its in- 
dustries is retarded for want of hands. 
An immediate influx of from fifty to one 
hundred thousand Chinese and Japanese 
would be a great blessing. 


common 


women 


course, 


ries before. 


are 


west 


Congress to extend 
the Chinese 
and 


He indulged in 


anese 


That the protest of the Japanese is in 
accordance with their treaty rights is 
indisputable. Were the boot on the oth- 
er foot, we know how quickly an indig- 
pant State Department would rise up 
on behalf of injured Americans. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
promise Viscount Aoki the discontinu- 
ance of the San Francisco discrimina- 
In like manner the United States 
Government was helpless after the New 
massacre of Italians in 1891. 
Unless Congress passes a statute in exe- 
cution of the treaty with Japan, all that 
Mr. Roosevelt can do is to beseech Cali- 
forn'a to mend her ways 

That 


warning, 


will do well to heed the 
and allow no temporary ex- 
such as the plea that fire has 
schoolhouses, to allenate Ja- 
non Trade with that country is one 
of ‘ts and the nation’s great assets, 
an asset that ought to Increase in value. 
Viewed from a broader aspect, the 
friendship of Japan is something the 
I'nited States cannot afford to throw 
away. Count Okuma has just sald that 


State 


igvencies 


destroved 


ithe United States and Japan “are the 





two great powers in the new world of 
the future.” There should be no mis- 
understandings between them. 


MUSEUM EXTENSION IN SCHOOLS. 


H. G. Wells, the Socialist critic of 
things American, tells how, attending 
the meeting of a Boston literary club, 
he was obsessed by the conviction that 
the mind of the world was dead, and he 
sought relief by tramping the streets for 
an hour or so. We do not know whe- 
ther his evening walk took him past the 
Museum of Fine Arts, or as far as Sim- 
mons College or Harvard University. In 
any case, the sight of any of these in- 
stitutions ought to have reassured him 
as to the mind of Boston, if not of the 
world. These three bodies are associat- 
ed in a novel and interesting alliance, 
descriptively but rather cumbrously en- 
titled a Committee for the Utilization of 
Museums of Art by Schools and Col- 
leges. President Eliot of Harvard is 
chairman of the committee, President 
Lefavour of Simmons College, vice- 
chairman. M. S. Prichard has resigned 
the acting directorship of the Museum 
of Fine Arts to accept the secretaryship. 
The work surely could be under no bet- 
ter personal or official auspices. 

Before noting what is peculiar in this 
new step, we should recall briefly other 
forms of art propaganda in the schools. 
For many years public-spirited commit- 
tees and individuals have sought to 
place in the public schools fine reproduc- 
tions of the best works of art. This 
practice is very common in the cities. 
Free lectures, such as are conducted by 
Columbia University and by university 
extension committees generally, have 
given much attention to the criticism 
and history of art. Something of the 
sort is done incidentally by the schools 
of painting. Loan exhibitions are a cus- 
tomary and successful feature of settle- 
ment work among the poor. In all these 
activities the museums have played a 
passive part. They have, however, very 
generally made it easy for bodies of 
school children to see the collections. 
Such visitations are frequent, the cice- 
rone being a volunteer enthusiast, a 
public-school teacher, or, more frequent- 
ly, perhaps, a preceptress in a fashion- 
able girls’ school. It is this relation al- 
ready established that the Boston com- 
mittee desires to improve and extend. 

A little observation of parties of 
school children, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, for example, will show that these 
visits are often discouragingly unprof- 
itable. Museum gazing is fatiguing at 
best, and when youngsters are solemnly 
marched about by one who has little 
more knowledge than they, and no 
means of expressing the collective feel- 
ing, the performance, however well- 
meaning, is not very useful. What chil- 


dren, and for that matter most grown- 
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ups, need in art museums is intelligent 
and eager guidance. This it is that 
the Boston committee hopes to provide; 
accordingly, it will for the present con- 
centrate its efforts upon educating and 
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stimulating school teachers in matters | 


of art. It is felt, and rightly, that the 
culture of the teacher is the measure 
of the pupil’s appreciation: hence the | 


true objective of art propaganda through | 


the schools. For the coming season 


the committee has provided two sets of | 


lectures primarily for teachers, one 


dealing with general and esthetic con- | 


siderations in the main branches of the 
arts, the second with limited fields in 
art history. The six lectures in the 
general course will be of a distinguished 
sort. America could afford no better 
trio than W. P. P. Longfellow, to treat 
architecture; Prof. George Santayana, 


sculpture; John La Farge, painting and | 


the minor arts; while the more specific 
purposes of the course are represented 
by two educators, Prof. H. Langford 
Warren of Harvard, who will speak on 


“What May the Schools Do to Advance | 


the Understanding of Art?” and Walter 


Sargent of the State 


| 


Board of Educa- 


tion, who will discuss “Museums of Art | 


and the Public Schools.” 

We have given this entire list because 
it is a gauge of the seriousness of the 
movement. The bane of similar at- 
tempts in the past has been the half- 
baked lecturer and the pushing amateur. 
Evidently, the Boston people are on 
their guard against both, and hold by 
the true democratic principle that only 
the best instruction is good enough for 
the people. This ideal is worthy of imi- 
tation, for there is such a prodigious 
deal of mere vaporing in matters artis- 
tic as to produce a veritable disgust 
with the word and the thing. We trust 
that the affiliation between Columbia 


University, the National Academy, and | 
| physical 


the Metropolitan Museum—a compact 


primarily for academic purposes—will | 
also result in increasing the amount of | 
popular instruction in art, and in ma- 


terially raising its quality. 


For those who are more immediately | 
| centrated on higher things and infantile 


concerned with the museums than with 
the schools, the implications of the Bos- 
ton movement are v interesting. It is 
no secret that either through its cura- 
tors or through its accredited representa- 
tives the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is 
planning to undertake direct instruction 
in the history and appreciation of art. 
Such viva-voce teaching, in the presence 
of the very objects of study, is surely 
the ideal, whether for the professional 
student or for the casual enthusiast. To 
have been a Peripatetiker in the Berlin 
Museum with Ernst Curtius, or to have 


heard August Mau descant on Greco-Ro- 
man painting at Naples, is one of the 
rare privileges that stick in the mem- 
ory. Difficult as it is for such lecturers 
to find the middle course between ped- 
antry and dilettanteism, the method its 


| 
| 


| 





surely the humane and fruitful one 
Some such undertaking, on the more 
modest scale suitable to youth, seems 
to be the logical next step at Boston 
the goal, indeed. wherever lovers of art 
are trying to thake our art museums 
more directly serviceable to the people 
through the schools 
HOW TO GROW OLD 
> 

Almost as much advice is given indi 
rectly to the aged as is given directly 
to the young The question is asked 
openly, “What shall we do with our 
boys?” But a question, as pressing in 
many cases, though never put above a 
v hisper, is, “What can we do with old 


men and old women?” Possibly, the ob 


jects of the latter inquiry, conscious of 


vessels 


their sclerotic and rheumatic 


may themselves have misgivings 
their 
To them it 
were danger that the 
of the Roman poet might be adopt 
the of 


those getting 


joints, 
social econ 
if 


“tristis senec- 


about function in the 


may m as there 


omy sé 
term 
tus” 
mere matter pro 
old 


avoid 


In 
longing life, 
have a fair idea of their duty 
ing draughts, unwholesome diet, and un 
Growing old, however, 
a if 
usefully, comfort 


cc now. 
who are 


in 


due excitement 
would 
ene could only do it 
ably, and gracefully. 

In the Revue Scientifique 
makes some suggestions about 
the 


body 


not be so serious business 


Dr. Bridou 
the mode 
of 


to 


avoid evils 
degeneracy, the 


fail, and the sun is in the west. There 


in which men may 


when begins 


is a correspondence between each step 
in the advancing years and certain hab 
its and of mind body. 


For example, the child is naturally rest 


processes and 


less, turbulent, and playful; these are 
signs of good health. But the gestures 


and acts of children, if observed in old 
are symptoms of sickly excitement, 
disintegration 
When the practices of youth are adopted 


men 


disorder, and 


or retained by age, we recognize that 
there is retrogression, which means re 
laxation of one’s hold on life But if, 


with advancing years, emotions are con 


diffusions are avoided, there will be self 
health. Men 
in the affairs 

Kelvin 
new 


moral who 


are 


control and 

like Bismarck 
of state, or 
their 
coveries in science, feel chiefly the phy- 


active 


who like Lord have 


attention engaged upon dis- 
sical disadvantages of advancin® years, 
but their minds have the vigor of youth 

This fact few old 
recognize, and so they expect 
fin It 
not by the affectation of youth that old 
age is to preserve itself from degeneracy 
and senile imbecility. The sprightly old 
lady who dyes her hair, paints her face, 
smiles away the downward droop of her 
mouth, and dresses like a débutante; the 


is a which people 


must une 


maussade ef rancuni¢re is really 


| old viveur who believes that by keeping 


his youthful vices he conceals his ad- 


| here 


i service of 
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vancing years, who, being no longer 


by the return of passion, seeks 


the horror of 


gratified 
disenchantment 


To escape 


by reverting to the indulgences but not 
the 
unconscious! 
The 
ot 


healthy, 1 


t 1ovs of these people are 


vy out of step with the musk 


imitation « and impulse 


ment sane and 


youth seems t the me 


mut it indicates a growing mot 


} ; 
al incapacity 
at a pecu 


to 


In America, the aged are 


liar disadvantage leave 


the stretch is 

lom offered 

imawvers, 
after 

have passed the grand climacteric. Their 

of 


day Ss 


the course long before 


in sight. Churches are se 


sur 


retainers to 


to 


clergymen, 


gical operations doctors, they 


sought because their ex 
but their 

In the Old 
The 


mounted 


advice is 
active are al 
World they 
septuagenarian 
Rotten 
be 


There 


perience, 


most done have 


a better chance 
be 


he is fortunate 


may seen in Row 


to pushed by 


the elbow into a cab are many 


Parliament 
the 


con 


White-haired men sitting in 


as in the Reichstag, still active in 


striking 
who 


an empire—in 


here re 
their too old or too 
feeble-minded Their experi 


ence, which is their one precious posses 


to Senators 


but 


trast certain 


fain seats, seem 


to resign 


sion, is useless because of the atrophy 
of their faculties 

Plato, in a fine passage in “The Re 
public,” anticipates the theory of Dr 
Pridou In reply to Socrates. who asks 
whether life grows harder as the end 
approaches, the aged Cephalus say: 
“Old men assemble, and at our 
meetings, my friends tell me, ‘I cannot 
eat, | cannot drink, the pleasures of 
vouth and love are gone.”’”’ Yet he con 
ciudes that In old age there is a feeling 
of calm and freedom when the passions 
relax their hold. For it is then, as 
Sophocles says, that there has been 
escape from the control, not of one mad 
master, but of many. Regrets and fu 
tiie desires lie In the characters and 
tempers of men, “for he who is of a 
calm and happy nature will hardly feel 


With the develop 
idea in 
all our readers 


the pressure of age.” 
ment of this same 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
familiar— 


Browning's 
are 


Youn nll lay shall know, being 


old. 


in dispute; I 
We must admit, however, that such ad 
vice to the old is very apt to meet the 
fate of that offered young. In 
deed, any moralist exhorting the aged 
ought to do so in the spirit of the phil. 
osopher who said that he never gave ad 
vice except when he knew it would not 
taken 


to the 


be 


LIGHT ON CARDINAL NEW 


MAN 
A great gathering of ecclesiastics wa: 
present on October 9 at the 
tion of the church which has been erect 
ed at The Oratory, Birmingham, in 


NEW 


CONBECTA 
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honor of Cardinal Newman. The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster said in his ser- 
mon that it had been but right for 
Catholics to “appeal to the whole Eng 
lish-speaking world” to help in erecting 
this memorial to Newman. It. might 
well be that Protestants would be glad 
to unite in a tribute to a man who was 
a religious genius and a master of style 
Indeed, Newman the writer seems des- 
tined to live longer than Newman the 
ecclesiastic Many who cannot fol- 
low his reasoning, yet feel the spell of 
his English in printed sermons which 
still have power to make the hearts of 
readers burn within them, as did his 
spoken words the hearts of the Oxford 
undergraduates in St. Mary's in the 
early days of the Tractarians. Men 
whole diameters away from Newman's 
theological position turn often to his 

Apologia” to taste again of its simple 
eloquence 

Estimates of Newman the man have 
varied with the personal or ecclesiasti 
cal point of view. Carlyle’s rough con- 
tempt for his intellect was one of the 
things that startled or shocked the 








world on Froude’s publication of the | 


“Reminiscences.”” Kingsley'’s attack on 
Newman's personal sincerity was terri 
bly punished, yet there were those who 
had their doubts Newman's “Gram 
mar of Assent” did not tend to lay 
them; since that book could be popu- 
larly described as an attempt to show 
that you could believe anything if only 
you tried hard enough Yet the Cardi 
nal himself disclaimed being a contro 
versialist Once when a_ Protestant 
champion challenged him to a _ public 
debate, he quietly replied “IT have 
really no taste or aptitude for contro 
versy, but my friends are good enough 
to say that | have some little skill on 
the violin 

It was left, however, for a co-religion 
ist to reveal Newman in new aspects of 
his character Lord Acton, the great 
acholar and stout Catholic, was thrown 
much into Newman's society, and in 
some of the letters just published in 
Lord Acton and His Circle,” there are 
many liftings of the curtain on New 
man'a private life Acton was backing 
the Rambler and often consulted New- 
man about that and other Catholic pe 
riodicals Here is a report of a con 
versation in 1858, when the Rambler 
was in trouble 

| had a three hours’ talk with the ven- 
erable Newman, who came out at last with 
hie real ventiments to an extent which 
startied me with reapect beth to things 
and persons, as Ward, Dalgairna, ete., ete 
natural inclination of men in power to 
tyrannize; ignorance and presumption of 
would-be theologians I did not think he 
would ever cast aside his diplomacy and 


buttonment so entirely, and was quite sur 


prised at the intense interest he displayed 
in the Rambler He was quite miserabl 
when I told him the news and moaned for 
a long time, rocking himself backwards and 
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forwards over the fire, like an old woman 
with a toothache. He thinks the move 


provoked both by the hope of breaking 


down the R. and by jealousy of Déllinger. 
He asked whether we suspected any one 
He has no present advice, being ignorant 
of the course of such affairs in Rome, ex- 
cept that we should declare that we do 
not treat theology in our pages. He wants 
us to have rather more levity and pro- 
funeness, less theology and learning A 
good story, he thinks, would turn away 
wrath, and he enjoys particularly your 
friendly encounters with Bentham, Combe, 
Buckle, and the like. 


Lord Acton, to be sure, held a racy 
pen, yet his picture of Newman as act- 
ing like “an old woman with a tooth- 
ache” suggests that all was not perfect 
serenity in The Oratory, after Newman's 
submission to Rome. On another oc- 
casion, in 1860, Acton found him a 
victim of the blue devils: 


I never saw Newman so much out of 
spirits, so distributively angry. ... I 
have never heard him speak openly on af- 
fairs as in the bitterness of his spirit he 
spoke during the half-hour I was with him 


We are not told the objects of “New- 
man’s wrath’; “he wished me not to 
repeat”; but the hint that his ‘‘vehe- 
ment language’’ was reported to be “in 
substance the same that I have been 
hearing these nine years from Dollin- 
gzer,”’ leaves little doubt that i: was 
the Ultramontanes with whom Newman 
was “distributively angry.” This infer- 
ence is borne out by another letter of 
Lord Acton’s, this one written to R. H. 
Hlutton in 1891, and only now made pub- 
lic by the latter’s son. In it, Lord 
Acton said that his own impressions of 
Newman were based “chiefly on the 
years 1858 to 1864." He added: 


It happened that those were precisely 
the years in which a semblance came over 
him of what he would certainly not have 
called Liberalism, but which showed itself 
in his dubious attitude towards the tem- 
poral power, and even in the Oxford 
scheme and the treatment of Liguori, and 
which was backed by much personal aver- 
sion for Wiseman, Manning, Faber, and 
even Ward 


These revelations are mainly of in- 
terest as showing that a spirit like 
Newman's had much to brook even af- 
ter he had gone over to the Roman 
Communion. But the dread of Liberal- 
ism which, as there is good evidence to 
show, first pushed him and Pusey into 
the Oxford Movement, was always pow- 
erful with him, and sufficed to make 
him acquiesce in measures to combat it, 
even though he disliked them. Where 
Acton and Ddllinger openly protested 
against the excesses of Ultramontan 
ism, Newman's rule was to submit. Yet 
Lord Acton’s intimate disclosures give 
us fresh knowledge of how often New- 
man's proud soul had to lay to ttself 
the command of “Faust’’—solist ent- 


hehren 
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A REAL LINGUISTIC REFORM. 


Critics of the simplified spelling move- 
ment have justly noted that its cham- 
pions demand either too much or too 
little. If it is a serious question of re- 
forming the language, a little clipping 
of vowels and consonants here and there 
produces no real effect—is, in fact, like 
undertaking to clean up the Augean 
stables with an oyster fork. Better to 
let things comfortably alone than to stir 
them up to so little effect. We share 
this way of thinking, and feel that there 
are many reforms more worth the at- 
tention of orthographic ironmasters 
than that of spelling. To speak candid- 
ly, we have a little reform of our own, 
only awaiting its subsidy, namely, the 
consolidation of the many disguised 
compounds in the English language. In 
the natural course of things linguistic, 
everybody knows, set combinations of 
words come to express a single idea. The 
process is represented on the printed 
page by the hyphen, the finished prod- 
uct by the true compound word. All 
this is in the interest of simplicity. We 
gain when a hat-rack becomes singly 
and indivisibly a hatrack. 

But this useful tendency has halted 
half-way; the printed page to-day is 
clogged by superfluous hyphens and by 
phrases that are no phrases, but true 
compound words. Since the vocabulary 
of literature and the press knows no un- 
successful persons in commerce, why 
not write at once and plainly success- 
fulbusinessman, conservativebanker, and 
the like? Similarly, since the chron- 
icles of the bucket-shops are infra-liter- 
ary and ignored, when speaking of a 
Wallstreetmagnate one should mention 
him as a greatoperator, financialpower, 
or moneyking. The same principle ap- 
plies geographically also. A lethargic 
Westerner has never yet been mentioned 
in the newspapers; accordingly, one may 
dub the class generically breezywest- 
erners. By the same token pulchritude 
being universal south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, all females between the ages 
of ten and seventy resident in that lo- 
cality should be described as South- 
e:nbeauties, or, specifically, as Ken- 
tuckybelles. Girls generally may be suf- 
ficiently denoted as perfectgibsontypes, 
or, more elaborately, as_ thefinestprod- 
uctofourwesterncivilization. 

It is a striking fact that many of the 
phrases which need fusing into a single 
word apply to women. To a cynic this 
might suggest that the sex receives 
more than its share of lip-service. There 
is room for reflection in the fact that 


| the well-to-do world is peopled with 


delightfulhostesses, who marry, however, 
below them, for their husbands are 
merely genialhosts. Except upon the 
funereal samplers wrought by our 
grandmothers, widows are, as a rule, 
eminently consolable, hence we need the 
word, dashingwidow, or the still more 
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alluring compound, dashingequestrienne. 
Popularsportsmen usually choose their 
mates from this class, but sometimes 
are unlucky enough to marry notorious- 
adventuresses. In the literary world 
these disguised compounds are even 
more persistent, and need more urgent- 
ly to be set forth in their true unity. 
Passionatepoetess and talentedauthoress, 
soulfulnovelist, daringrealist, fearless- 
analyst, will immediately occur to every 
frequenter of literary teas) Why should 
the types keep asunder what the lips in- 
variably put together? 

In politics, too, we need a unifying 
process. Let us call our practicalpoli- 
ticians, logicalcandidates, and _  favor- 
itesons by their real names. These terms 
are actually as compact and single in 
intention as, for example, spellbinder or 
stumpspeaker. Professional life will af- 
ford many instances of these compounds 
which lie perdus, waiting only for the 
consolidating hand. Let one recall only 
the millions of prominentclergymen in 
the land, not to mention the brilliant- 
lawyers, graveprofessors, famousartists, 
renownedphysicians, and, in all modesty, 
ablejournalists. 

We have shown that this settling to- 
gether of invariable combinations of 
words is in the good traditions of the 
language. One might recall Homeric 
precedent also. Would the coiner of 
“rosyfingered” as an epithet for dawn, 
have been content to speak of a fair 
maid? Since all are so by courtesy, 
fairmaid is as inevitable as goodman or 
goodwife. Again, the economic argu- 
ment is not to be disregarded. An emi- 
nentstatistician who prefers to remain 
unknown has estimated that if all these 
disguised compounds were printed as 
the true compounds they are, the saving 
in white paper in the average American 
daily would amount to 5 per cent., in 
typesetting to as much, and the grand- 
total of these combined economies would 
be annually, in the civilized world, a 
sufficient sum to pay all the debts of 
the South American republics. Nor 
should the dearchildren of our schools 
be forgotten. If these words were prop- 
erly printed, the pupils of tender age 
would learn that these are not real ad- 
jectives and substantives, with the usual 
content of meaning, but simple decora- 
tions with which we festoon our shop- 
worn nouns. To learn this early in life 
would save many a disillusionment later 
on. The notedscientist quoted above has 
calculated that the saving of the aver- 
age child would amount to no less than 
a fortnight during its school course, 
in which time the easier complexities 
of simplified spelling might readily be 
mastered. In short, so many and co- 
gent are the arguments for this reform 
that we anticipate serious opposition 
only from the Iincorrigibly conservative 
class of Newenglandoldmaids. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SMALL COL 
LEGE 

“Whether the college, placed between 
the efficient high school and the powerful 
university can qgontinue to hold its own, 
and still offer an education worth reward- 
ing with a degree, is a question whose 
serious consideration cannot long be evad- 
ed.”" Thus the Nation, in an editorial of 
December 7, 1899, expressed a common 
doubt, and implied that the gravest danger 
of the small college was ‘“‘the inevitable 
tendency of the largest institutions to 
grow the fastest.”” Two years later, Pres- 
ident Harris of Amherst College, writing 


in the Outlook, seemed to regard that dan- 


ger as the heart of the matter, when he 
said: 

The question of the future of the small 
college is whether the universities are to 
grow at the expense of the colleges, At 
present the number of men in the detached 
colleges of New England, upwards of 3,- 
000, is about the same as the number of 
men in the two universities. Will the pro 
portion continue the same or will It 
change? 

Whether the small college has yntinued 
to hold its own; whether the tendency of 
the largest institutions to grow the fastest 
is inevitable; whether the proportion of 


the university and the college enrolment 
has changed—these are questions which can 
now be inswered with something more 
than opinions. And here are the facts 


Lack of uniformity in college catalogues 


makes the task of extensive comparisons 
difficult. The figures here given represent 
the enrolment in the academic depart 
ments of the largest universities as fur- 
nished by their respective registrars to 
Columbia University The figures for the 
small colleges are taken from the cata- 
logues Although, for the reason men- 
tioned, it is difficult to be exact, these 
tables are substantially correct for De- 
cember of each year Table I. gives the 


enrolment for the past four years in seven 
small colleges of New England, with four 
added for 
gives the enrolment 


outside New England 
comparison. Table Il 
of men students in the College of Arts of 


colleges 


thirteen of the largest universities, except 


that Wisconsin is omitted, because in 1903 


the A.B. degree there was suddenly made 
much more accessible. 
TABLE L.—COLLEGES 
02-03. "03-04. "04-05 5°06, Put 

Amherst 385 48 40 ing 18 
Bowdoin 275 277 2s) 289 5 
*Dartmouth OSS 7™ yh Os 40 
Trinity li4 118 145 1h 44 
Tufts suv WO say 7¥ 22 
Wesleyan 312 316 2u2 s21 = 
Williams tS1 417 44 44s 7 
Colgate 72 178 227 246 4 
Haverford 117 127 140 138 is 
Swarthmore 206 226 2435 Zs) A) 
Wash. and La 270 310 ae TD) S75 sy 

Total 224 3,450 3,822 4.059 + 20.59 


TABLE I UNIVERSITIES 


Boston 451 456 45 4n2 4 
Chicago 613 nee we 7 22 
Columbia 44 4603 527 557 15 
tCornell 783 726 672 Hie 12 
Harvard 2107 2.077 2,006 1,505 10 
Indiana wn wr nwo 43 19 
tiohns Hopkins. 162 158 186 15S 16 
Michigan m2 742 720 Sth “A 
Minnesota sul 470 470 470 4 
Missouri s18 254 On 319 0.4 
Nebraska 407 i) 315 263 ao 





Prit TSS 7322 (vl aco ‘ 
Yale 1m 251 1. 2s0 to ‘ 

T l rime s si se & @r oo 

*M ’ : . t* M and 
a“ 

Now, we can answer the questions asked 
by President Harris four years ago rhe 
answer is that In the past four years Har 
vard and Yale in t) rcadem lepart 
ments show a net 1 whil ! 
seven small col'eges f } ‘ per 1 
show a net gain of 1 ) f we egard 
Dartmouth as neither larg: small, the 
growth of the remaining x " rilege 
of the highest rank app. than 
that of the two univers.ti« To add Ba 
Colby, Clark, and Maine to Table I would 
make the showing even m favorable t 
the sma!! college The gravest dang f 
the small college,” therefore, appea oO be 
no danger at all 

It has been said that the loss in the 
academic department of the large 
lege of all is due rather to the growth of 
universities In the We than to any in 
ure ng preference of New Englanders fox 
the small college But two facts show the 
falsity of this assertion first the college 
of arts in the West have not grown so 
rapidly as the New England small colleges 


second, Harvard College has suffered a de 


crease in the enrolment of students fromm 
New England and from Massachusetts her 
elf The report of the president says that 
at Harvard, in the undergraduate work 
there has been no durable gain in the 
number of students from New England or 


from Massachusetts, by itself, for five yeara 
past.” In fact, there were 1,235 New Eng 
land students at Harvard in 1900-1901, 


whereas in 1904-1905 the number had fallen 


to 1,162 In 1900-1901 there were 1,113 
Massachusetts men at Harvard; in 1904-1905 
there were but 1,050 It is evident that 
no durable gain” is a conservative ex 
pression for actual loss And, since, dur 
ing these same years the prestige and en 
rolment of the graduate schools of New 


England universities, especially of Harvard 


have measurably increased, and since the 
total college population and that of every 
small college in New England has in 
creased, there is strong ground for con 
cluding that, in the choice between the 
New England small! college and the college 


of arts of the large university, the country 


is showing a stronger preference than ever 
before for the sma!l college 


Two reasons which have hitherto induced 


men to choose the larger and older inatitu 
tions have been prestige and educational 
advantage But there can be no contin 
ued monopoly of either The difference in 
prestige—due to age and to the fame of 
alumni—has been growing less with the 
years Time will take care of that it 
is not surprising that the great men of 
one hundred years ago, if they went to col 


lege at all, went to the thirty colleges then 
founded William and Mary College had 
| her Jefferson and Monroe, Harvard had her 
Emerson and Holmes Bowdoin had her 
Hawthorne and Longfellow But now that 
there are some 450 colleges in the United 
States, the influence of prestige in deter- 
mining the choice of a college is not so 
conspicuously in favor of a few institu- 


tions. On the contrary, of the six universi- 
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A second danger—abortive attempts to 
become a university The college should 
be fundamentally a maker of men. Its | 
greatest source of strength lies in doing 
well precise ly that kind of work which uni- 
versity conditions render more difficult. In 


its desire to keep up with the times and to | 


thicken its catalogue it should not encroach 


on the work which is the distinctive 
of the 
for 


purpose 


prov- 


ines To provide technical 


university 


undergraduates is to miscon- 
of the college. To 
subjects to the few who wish to 
is beyond the 
the 
college owes the 


of its faculty to 


training 


the of- 


ceive 


fer 
remain 


such 
for graduate work 
of most colleges and beyond 
of all. The 


service 


means 
proper scope 


time and highest 


the 
A 
In 


undergraduates. 
intercollegiate athletics 
stand- 
a fac- 
Not 
stand con- 
scholarship than the 
whole. In fact, I have 
the tabulating of 18,- 
attained by all students’ in 
for five that the 
athletes non-athletes, 


third 
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danger 
degradation of scholarship 
the whole 
all but the 


athletes 
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of the 
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as they 
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avoids the large college tendency to sub- 
stitute mechanism for personality in ad- 
ministration; svch a college, open to the 
accredited graduates of every approved 
“high school, offering a few elective courses 
in the most important branches of strict- 
ly college study, taught to small groups by 
first men, has a place 
important that all the 
in large colleges and in 
schools are serving only to 
the small college against its 
real and supposed dangers. 
WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster. 
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SPENSER’S DATING OF “COLIN CLOUT.” 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

The date 
Again” 
biography as the 


SIR: 
Home 


of “Colin Clout’s Come 
important in Spenser's 
proof that he re- 
turned to his estate at Kilcolman in Ire- 
land in 1591. At the head of the poem 
appears a signed letter from the author 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, in which he: speaks 
of “my late being in England.” The let- 
ter is dated: ‘‘From my house at Kilcol- 
the 27. of December, 1591.” This 
apparently indisputable evidence is, how- 
ever, confronted by the date of the “‘Daph- 
naida.’’ It will be remembered that, ac- 
to the old style, then in use, 
January was the eleventh and not the first 
month of the year. Spenser dates his ded- 
icatory letter prefixed to the ‘“‘Daphnaida,”’ 
“London, this first of January, 1591’"—five 
days later than the date of “Colin Clout.” 

No imagines that Spenser returned 
to London immediately after sending ‘“Col- 
in Clout,” and composed the “‘Daphnaida” 
en route. The time limits forbid even 
Pegasus such a feat. Therefore, since there 
no reason to suspect either text, edi- 
tors such as Grosart and Lord Hales have 
taken refuge in an assumption that Spen- 
ser in the latter instance is using the 
style. Surely a desperate assump- 
tion, that Spenser in a single instance, 
without apparent cause, has violated the 
of his contemporaries! The only 
circumstance adduced to support this solu- 
ytion is the date of Lady Howard's death 
in 1590, as if it were proof that the elegy 
in her honor must have been finished in 
the same year. This leaves still unex- 
plained the reason for Spenser’s anoma- 
lous alteration of the calendar. 

As a literary device, it is true, Spenser 
did just this thing in the “Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar’’; but he devotes his “General Argu- 
ment” chiefly to a defence of the innova- 


is 


sole 


man, 


cording 


one 


is 


new 


usage 


tion, acknowledging that: “To some he 
{the author] may seeme fowly to have 
faulted, in that he erroniously beginneth 


with that moneth, which beginneth not the 
yeare.”” Spenser begins with January, as 
he explains, to conform to pastoral dec- 
orum; “Wening it perhaps no decorum 
that Shepheards shoulde be seene in a mat- 
ter of so deepe insight.”” In the case of 
his own dedicatory letter addressed to a 
marquess, no such excuse can be pleaded. 

A simpler explanation of the incongru- 
Vity has been passed by. The make-up of 
“Colin Clout” reveals a reason. Here 
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Spenser takes occasion to describe, under 
Queen Elizabeth, her 
and court ladies, bestow- 
in turn a proportionate 
Very prettily he frames 
an of his visit 


pastoral names, 
courtiers, poets, 
ing upon each 

meed of praise 

these encomia in 
to England, which feignedly he renders to 
a group of his “‘shepherd’”’ friends in Ire- 
land. No doubt these friends were in- 
terested in the Elizabethan but so 
the court folk themselves. It is for 
London readers primarily that the poem 
was written. But how delicately Spenser 
couches this flattery in a recital feignedly 
made far away at his homecoming! So ap- 
propriately and with such a consistent 
sense of decorum that he feignedly dates 
the poem from home at Kilcol- 
man, being in reality—where? Where his 
poem would be fully appreciated, in Lon- 
don, where he was five days later, when he 
dedicated the ‘“‘Daphnaida.”’ 


account 


court; 


were 


his Irish 


PercY W. Lona, Ph.D. (Harvard). 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa., October 26. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF LATIN 
AND GREEK. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Iam sure that others, as well as 
myself, noted with surprise the remarks 
of Prof. A. O. Norton of Harvard in your 


issue of October 4 (p. 280) in regard to the 
decline in the number of students of Greek 
in and college. “The abandonment 
of prescribed Greek for college entrance,” 
says Mr. Norton, “has probably not greatly 
influenced the decline’; and, again, “‘Greek 
is still and well protected, at 
most colleges by being given credit 
for a given amount of work than any other 
subject.” The latter statement will un- 
doubtedly hold true in the case of the col- 
leges which he names; but the context 
shows that his argument is of general, not 
local, application, and I am unable to see 
by what considerations he would justify 
his conclusion in respect to the colleges 
of the United States as a whole. In this 
connection the statistics of enrolment of 
Greek students in the secondary schools 
of the different groups of States are in- 
structive when confronted with the entrance 
requirements of the colleges and of the 


school 


protected, 
more 


arts departments of universities in the 
same States. Thus, for example, the de- 
cline in the enrolment of Greek students 


in the schools of the North Central States 
from 5,030 in 1897-98 to 2,767 in 1903-04 is 
synchronous with the adoption of an “om- 
nibus”’ bachelor’s degree by several promi- 
nent colleges in the same region; how 
broad are the entrance requirements of 
these institutions at the present time may 
be seen in the tables published by Princi- 
pal F. L. Bliss in the Proceedings of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for 19065. 

If he had not been hampered by limi- 
tations of space Professor Norton would 
probably have pointed out the fact that 
the statistics for the study of Greek in col- 
lege, which he cites (16,218 students of 
Greek in 1900-01, and 14,729 in 1904), are of 
interest only as indicating a general trend; 
they are too inaccurate to be of value in 
estimating the proportion of college stu- 
dents enrolled in Greek, which is sug- 


gested by the citation of the figures show- 
ing “the total college population” in the 





same years. Not to speak of other omis- 
sions, the totals given contain no report 
of the enrolment of Greek tud 
Harvard, Yale, the University M iga 
and the University of Chicago 

It is to be regretted that by a slip of 
the pen Mr Norton ha i ented in 
respect to the study of Latin some figures 
which are misleading He says (p. 2s1) 

Latin flourishes in the secondary schoo 
almost beyond belief. In 1894 th: were 
roughly 480,000 secondary students in the 
United States, of whom 43.59 per ent 
were studying Latin; in 1904 the numbers 
were $22,000 and 49.96 per cen I é 
tively 

In the report of the commi yer of 
education for 1903-04 the num $22,235 
represents the whole attendar of sec- 
ondard students who were en ed in 
“public high schools, public normal schools 
public universities and collegs pri 
vate” institutions of like grade private 
colleges for women,”’ and “manual train- 
ing schools.”” “While the number of sec- 
ondary students in the preparatory de- 
partments of colleges and other institutions 
is given,” says the report, has been 
found impracticable to collect complete 
Statistics of such departments.” Con- 
sequently the statistics for the enrolmen 
in Latin are limited to public and pri- 
vate high schools and academies In 1903 
04 the enrolment in Latin in the publi 
high schools was reported as $23,028, in 
private high schools and academies as 
46,301, making a total of 369,329; this is 
approximately 49.96 per cent. of the total 
enrolment of students in these classes of 
institutions, which is given as 739,215. Had 
account been taken of the enrolment of 
students of Latin in the preparatory de 
partments of the colleges, particularly the 
denominational colleges, and in all othe! 
institutions having students of secondary 


consid- 
the 


the number must have been 
erably augmented; but 


dents enrolled in Latin formed a greater or 


rank, 


whether stu- 


smaller proportion of the whole 822,235 
secondary students in attendance at all 
classes of institutions it is impossible to 
tell One may hazard a guess that the 
percentage, if known, would fall below 
49.96 FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
Aun Arbor, Mich., October 20 
A BETTER POSTAL CARD 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
of 


Sir: In the Nation April 5, 1900, 1 


wrote as follows 


to me why this 


gives itself every 


Can any explain 
splendid big nation, which 


one 


conceivable form of luxury annot manage 
to provide for its inhabitants a white pos 
tal card? In England a lady or a gentle 
man can write a short note on a po card 
and not feel that one has done anything de 
rogatory to one’s dignity; but here ons 
must make use of an unpleasant yellow 
thing, of inartistic proportion rel £0 
through the fatiguing and ex] ve work 
of writing a note, putting | nto an en 
velope, and affixing to it a two-cent stamp 

Last year, being a publi pirited person 
I wrote myself to the postmaster-general 
and begged him to provide a white and tidy 
card, even if it had to cost two cent he 
replied that it was impossible at that time 
but that it should be done another year 
Another year has come, and there its etill 
nothing of the sort to be seen Now what 
I wish to know is this: Why should a lux 
urious nation think it worth while to prac- 
tise this particular form of penury 

Six years have come and gone, acd a 





white postal card, of good writing surfa 
and of good proportions, must still be num 
bered n this Among non-ex 
t s Could I ! RK eve 
r ou i : be per 
suaded to tal ! ! 
eded f Cc. L. I 
Ba wore October 27 
Notes. 
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1 ied by Charl Ss t Sor 
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rhe Life of §$ Leslie Stephen, K.C_B 
by Fred k William Maitland is alr 
nounced among the November publications 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons Lr Maitland, a 
e friend of Sir Leslie and h family 
Downing professor of law at Cambridge 
University 
The Macmillan Company will ) ha 
idy an English edition of the now fam 
is Memoirs of Prince Von Hohenloh+ 
Thomas Whittaker is bringing ou rhe 
King and His Kingdom by the Rev. ¢ J 
Ridgeway, dean of Carlisle, and Religion 
and Experience,” by the Rev. J. Brierley 
of England (J. B.""), editor of the Chris 
tian World. 
In mentioning, last week The Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln ssued by 
the Francis D. Tandy Company, we spoke 
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Daniel Fi 
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sh of 
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many years 
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i pecial student the story 
loan of Are 
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ten 
book 
publish 
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engaged in writing a on 
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David 
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The first 
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rhomas “Summet 
(kid 
deal of ground 
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and Germany 
Dublin 


capital 


England, Si 
happens to describe 
though 
like a 


surprised 


iriously unlike that 


tain hints of resemblance 
not 
picture was taken 
All Mr. McKie'’s chapters 
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that half a 
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tal- 
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that 


writer 
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the some 
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reader 
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Re 
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Em 
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pire 
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women 
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London stands for 
description of a Sunday 

society of a little 
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what in the 
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of men 
gay 
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chapter we have read for a 
‘my simple highly-titled 
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ed by Dr. Willlam Smith. The series now 
embraces an excellent selection of the great 
philosophical treatises, sold at commend- 
ably low prices. 

“The Economy of Happiness,”” by James 
Mackaye (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), is 
a treatise on logic, ethics, and economics 
In his Introduction the au- 
thor advises those who are not interested 
in the first or the second book to read the 
third. It would have been better if he had 
condensed some and omitted other parts of 
the earlier chapters, which are unnecessar- 
ily long and discursive. The way to happi- 
ness, he tells us, lies in the application of 
common sense to social and economical con- 
ditions, with “utility” as the standard. Mr. 
Mackaye calls his theory “Pantocracy,” 
which is founded on “the socialism of Marx 
and his co-workers.”” Among the “eight 
different features” of this scheme are: pub- 
lic ownership, retention of the wage sys- 
tem, and abolition of profit, with organiza- 


in three books. 


tions to adjust supply to demand, and to 
deal with all the principal problems of 
economics. The author has a fancy, ap- 


for coining words which obscure 
meaning. The theoretical part of his 
work ts partly elucidated by mathematic- 
al formulas by diagrams which some 
people may find interesting, if not instruc- 


tive. . 


parently 
his 


and 


Specialists have known that the best book 
by an Occidental scholar on Hindu religion 
is the (or section, or part; 
the division of these German books is inex- 
of Professor Deussen’s “Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Philosophie.” This 
has been translated by A. S. Geden as “‘The 
of the Upanishads’’ (imported 
by Scribners). It is a work to be heartily 
recommended, although the reader must be 
advised that a certain note of intellectual- 
ism, bound to appear in the treatise of any 


second volume 


tricable) 


Philosophy 


German metaphysician, somewhat distorts 
the primitive character of those ancient 
books. Some time about the year 800 A. pb. 


a great Hindu metaphysician, Shankara (or 
(ankara, as the name is more commonly 
transliterated) developed the VedAnta, as it 
lay in germ in the Upanishads, intoa system 
of stupendous intricacy. He was the Doctor 
Angelicus of India. In 1883 Professor Deus- 
sen published a compendium of this phil- 
osophy, under the title of “Das System des 
Vedanta,’’ to which he added at the end a 
brief summary of the doctrine. This sum- 
mary, “The Outline of the Vedanta System 
of Philosophy, according to Shankara, by 
Paul Deussen,”’ has been translated by J. 
H. Woods and C. B. Runkle, and published 
in a slender volume by the Grafton Press 
It is the best exposition of the chief school 
of in brief 


compass 


Hindu metaphysics obtainable 


A pathetic interest attaches to the Rev. 
Dr. George Matheson’s “Rests by the Riv- 
er’ (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) 
since the blind minister of St. Bernard's, 
Edinburgh, closed his useful and devoted 
life only a few months ago. The present 
volume resembles several of the author's 
previous books, In that it consists of a 
large number of devotional meditations, of 
three or four pages each. The brief hom!t- 
lies are based on original, sometimes fan- 


ciful, interpretations of a Scripture text, 


and have a flavor of true piety. Dr: Mathe- 
son was more at home than most men of 
these times in the region of religious mys- 





teries. His death removes the seer from 
the company of Scotch theologians, but the 
present volume will conspire well with his 
former writings to preserve his beautiful 
spirit and to exhibit to the many who need 
the lesson that it is possible to be pious 
without being foolish. 


Two considerable volumes of “Spiritual 
Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel,” by the Rev. 
Arthur Ritchie, Rector of St. Ignatius 
Church of this city (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co.), manifest both the 
merits and defects of High Anglican 
churchmanship. Sincerity and enthusiasm 
and a religious spirit are evident. The au- 
thor has devoted much study to the Church 
fathers, and under every important text he 
marshals passages from Augustine and 
Chrysostom, Cyril, Ambrose, and Jerome. 
Unfortunately preference is shown for 


fanciful patristic exegesis. Stier and 
Isaac Williams, whose cabalistic style 
of interpretation is well Known, are 


the modern commentators he cites most 
frequently. To recent critical works, even 
of the thorough scholars of the author's 
own communion, he pays no attention. Dr. 
Ritchie has arranged hts commentary in 
short sections, and divided each “study” 
into an exposition and a series of three 
“thoughts,”’ thus adapting his work to quick 
reference and ready comprehension. 

Lewis A. Hart, author of “‘A Jewish Reply 
to Christian Evangelists” (New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co.), is a Jewish notary in 
Montreal and a former lecturer in the 
faculty of law at McGill University. He is 
greatly outraged by Protestant endeavors at 
the conversion of Jews, especia'ly by the 
efforts of the Jewish Mission in his home 
city. It seems that a member of the Pro- 
testant Ministerial Association of Montreal 
wrote to the Jewish Times of that city in 
extenuation and explanation of the prosely- 
tizing endeavors, and Mr. Hart made the 
series of vigorous replies now published in 
book form. The essays are naturally polem- 
ic, and from their point of view, able. 
The special object of attack is the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which is understood as 
tritheism, ‘‘a triumvirate of gods.’’ He has, 
of course, no difficulty in overthrowing the 
arguments by which it is sought to estab- 
lish this doctrine from Old Testament texts, 
from the “Elohim” as plural, from 
the trisagion of Isiah vi., etc. His philippic 
against this sort of exegesis and the doc- 
trine founded on it, takes one back to the 
days of Channing. But, unfortunately, when 
he seeks to define and vindicate his posi- 
tion as a Jew, he sinks to the same literal 
interpretation that he condemns in his op- 
ponents. This method may have lent force 
and effectiveness to his papers as tracts 
for a particular situation, but essays of this 
quality are of no value in exhibiting the 
peculiar strength and weaknesses of the 
religions with which they deal. 


word 


In “The Poetry of Chaucer, a Guide to its 
Study and Appreciation” (Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co.), Dr. R. K. Root of Princeton has 
given us an agreeably written book of «a 
popular character, which in accuracy of 
statement and fulness of information sat- 
isfies all scientific requirements. To be 
sure, for professional students the work 
contains too much that is elementary—at 


least, for consecutive reading—and on the 
other hand, being purely expository and 
eritieal and not biographical, it may prove 
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too long perhaps for the taste of the gen- 
Nevertheless, both classes of 
readers with profit. Th» 
author has utilized all Chaucer investiga- 
tions up the present year, including 
the important recent discussions of the 
Prologue to the ‘“‘Legend of Good Women.” 
One does not look, of course, for new dis 


eral public 


may consult it 


to 


coveries with regard to Chaucer or his 
works in a book of this character, but in 
setting forth the present state of knowl- 


edge of his subject the author exhibits in- 


dependence and good judgment in his at- 
titude towards the work of others Es- 
pecially to be commended is his con- 


servatism in rejecting the ingenious spe 

ulations which have recently aimed at rev- 
olutionizing the generally accepted chro 

nology of Chaucer’s poems. On the side of 
literary criticism Dr. Root shows the same 
qualities of conservatism and good judg- 
ment Like that issue from 
American universities, it is perhaps too 
didactic in aim, and the shadow of ortho- 
times hangs a little heavily over 
Yet the book is written so evi- 
dently amore that the sympathy of 
the writer can hardly help becoming in- 
fectious. The discussions of the characters 
in “Troilus and Criseyde” and of the ‘litel 
clergeon” in the “Prioress’s Tale’’ furnish, 
perhaps, the best examples of our authors 
work from this point of view. Among er- 
rata we may remark that Dr. W. E. Mead’s 
edition of “The Squyr of Lowe Degre”’ ap- 
peared in the Albion Series, not the Ath- 
enwum Press Series. Finally, it seems to 
us that in any enumeration of authors (p. 
12) who illustrate the intellectual activity 
of England about the close of the four- 
teenth century, it is a mistake not to men- 
tion the author of the plays in the nine- 
line stanza in the Towneley collection. 


most books 


doxy at 
its pages. 


con 


The large number of students in our uni- 
versities who occupy themselves with An- 
glo-Saxon subjects will be pleased to have 
a handy and easily obtainable translation 
of Asser’s “Life of King Alfred,’’ such as 
Prof. Albert S. Cook has supplied (Ginn & 
Co.). The present is an opportune time 
for a translation of Asser’s work, inas- 
much as the authenticity of the book, so 
long in dispute, has been pretty well vin- 
dicated in recent years by Plummer and 
Stevenson. Indeed, the advantages which 
Professor Cook's translation enjoys over 
previous ones is due mainly to the fact 
that he has been able to use the results 
of the investigations of these two scholars, 
especially the latter, whose edition (1904) 
of Asser’s “Life” in its original form has 
superseded all others. Professor Cook has 
appropriately added two appendices—one 
consisting of Alfred’s well-known preface to 
his translation of Gregory’s ‘Pastoral 
Care,”” in which the state of learning in 
England in his day is described, the other 
of the letter of Fulco, primate of the 
Franks, in reply to Alfred's request for 
the services of the priest Grimbald. 


Three volumes in the dumpy but attrac- 
tive World’s Classics now issued by the 
Oxford University Press, contain “The 
Works of Edmund Burke,” vol. ii., with an 
Introduction by F. W. Raffety; “The Pro- 
fessor,” by Charlotte Bronté,”’ with the 
Bronté Poems, and Defoe’s “Adventures of 
Captain Singleton.” Mr. Watts-Dunton 
contributes the Introductions to the Bronté 
and Defoe volumes, and in the latter gives 





some rather interesting information about 


the relation of his friend Borrow’s style 
to that of Defor The influence of the 
older author on the younger was, he says, 
beyond all Kauging Often and often has 
he [Borrow] said to me that Defoe was 
the only ‘professional’ author who could 
‘tell a plain story on paper.’ Mr. Watts- 
Dunton thinks it a curious subject of spec- 
ulation whether the recent revival of in- 
terest in Borrow will cause a revival in 
the master himself And what, he asks 
will be the effect of Defoe’s simple, lucid, 
direct style of narrative upon the style of 


the prose 
Mr 
as a participator in his favorite 


fiction of the twentieth century? 
Watts-Dunton Defoe 
and much- 

To bring 
Crusoe under 


“Aylwin” is 


seems to regard 


noised “‘renascence of wonder.” 


of 
category 


the “Robinson 


that of 


“wonder” 


the same as 


a bit of critical legerdemain 


Another 
published in a 


expensive two-volume memotlr 


now volume at a 
Brook- 


Scrib- 


sing e 


cheaper price. This time it is “Mrs 
field Her 
ners. The custom of issuing a cheap reprint 
the 


justification 


and Circle,” imported by 
its 
of 


view, but seems almost an imposition upon 


from same plates doubtless has 


from the publisher's point 


the early purchasers of the more expensive 
edition. 


Professor Howard of Leland Stanford 


publishes through Macmillan a_ careful 
study of the German Constitution, under 
the title of “the German Empire.” After 


a brief introductory chapter he takes the 
Constitution of the new pro- 
ceeds to analyze its component parts. Thus 
we have chapters the Kaiser, the 
Reichstag, citizenship, judicial organiza- 
tion, military service, finance, and kindred 
subjects. The text of the Constitution is 
given in an appendix, and the book, as a 
whole, will prove a convenient manual of 
the subject viewed in its strictly constitu- 
tional aspect. 


empire and 


on 


Paul Leland Haworth has chosen as sub- 
ject for a thes‘s “The Hayes-Tilden Dis- 
puted Presidential Election of 1876” 
(Burrows Bros.). The author sets forth 
with care and in a judicial spirit the facts 
as he finds them in the contemporary news- 
papers, and in the proceedings of 
gressional committees. He does not, how- 
ever, put forward new evidence of any im- 
portance, nor does his verdict vary from 
that which is commonly accepted It is 
possible that Tilden should, technically, 
have been elected; but it is quite certain 
that the of malpractice told 
against the Republican vote in the South. 


Those who like 
terpreted for them 
Soul,”” “Historic Process,” ‘‘World-Spir- 
it,” and “the Self of the will 
doubtless find much to please them in Mr. 


con- 


balance 


have in- 
terms of “Folk- 


to 
in 


history 


Universe,” 


Denton J. Snider's ‘‘American Ten Years’ 
War, 1855-1865"" (St. Louis: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Company) The array of incident 


is, indeed, respectable, and the comments 
of the author are sometimes keen and sug- 
but to the his- 
tory of the Kansas struggle and the Civil 
War, it is the kind of 
book that we fancy a historian would pre- 
fer and 
that a on 


gestive; as a contribution 


negligible It is 


to relinquish to a_ philosopher, 


philosopher would gladly pass 


to a historian 


That historians of mediwval Italy have 


| 
| 
| 


| hitherto 


371 


too 


turned the attention exclu 


sively to the study of the Communes is a 
statement which can hardly fail to obtain 
| the assent of every thoughtful reader. We 
have numerous learned treatises on the 
| private and publ life of the cities, thei: 
guilds, their magistracies, and the stat 
utes; and, although much yet remains to 
be done before we can fully appreciate 
the peculiar characteristi.a of each sep 
arate Commune, we are already able to 
form a tolerably clear idea of the insti 
tutions and customs of the Communes as 
a whole When, however, we pass outsicds 
the walls of the cities, we are in a coun 
try which is practically unexplored or 
the castelli and the ville, of the serf and 
the colonus, we know hardly anything 





dead before 


our way in 


Feudalism is treated as it wa 


even moribund, and we lose 


trackless forests where we expected to find 


cornfields and vineyards. Our idea of me 
diwval Italy is like a picture without a 
background The foreground is clear, but 
behind it is well-nigh impenetrable mist 
Here and there, it is true, a faint light 
shed by monographs on individual villages 
monographs such as that of Profeaso: 
Zdekauer on the Carta Libertatia of the 
Rocca di Tintinnano, or the recent pamph 
let of Dr. Paolo Piccolomini on the Statuto 
del Castello detla Triana, in Monte Ami 
ata (Siena: Tip. Lazzeri); but for many 
years no serious attempt has, we believe 
been made to treat the subject as a 
whole. It is for this reason that the 
learned work of Dr. Francesco Briganti 
“Citta Dominanti e Comuni Minori nel 
Medio Evo con speciale riguardo alla Re 
pubblica Perugina’’ (Perugia: Unione Tip 
Codperativa), is especially welcome; for it 
is the “minor communes,” the villages of 
the Perugian contado, which are here 


studied, and we are thus enabled to under- 
stand how the villagers, the tillers of the 
the the vignari, 
the bifulci, lived after they had exchanged 
the of the ignior for the 
lighter yoke of the “Dominant City.” As 


soil, the coloni, manenteca, 


yoke feudal sé 


one of the librarians in the Biblicteca 
Comunale of Perugia, Dr. Briganti has had 
exceptional advantages, and he has used 
them well. We may not always agree with 
his conclusions; but his conclusions are 
of secondary importance, since he has laid 


half of 
his pages are made up of notes in which 
the which 
textually reported. Such a 
a subject is 


all his evidence before us. Almost 
he relies are 


book 


documents upon 
on such 
invaluable the of 
mediwval Italy. It enables him to obtain 
a new point of view, to fill in a back- 
ground to his picture, and to perceive how 
groundless are many of those generaliza- 
tions which he has heretofore been taught 
regard as axiomatic An admirable 
work, which may be profitably studied tn 
connection with Dr. Briganti’s volume, is 
“I Codici delle Sommission! al Commune 
di Perugia,” edited by Count V. Ansidei 
and Dr. L. Giannantoni. It was commenced 
in 1895 and has been published in succes 
sive numbers of the Boilettino della Societa 
Umbra di Storia Patria. It will, 
derstand, be completed in the forthcoming 
issue of that periodical 


to student 


to 


we unh- 


A breath of the South American prairies 
permeates the pages of Rudolf Schmied's 
“Carlos und Nicolas: Kinderjahre in Ar- 
gentinien” (Munich: R 


Piper & Co.), and 





wD) 


3°72 
brings us something quite different from 
th conventional atmosphere in even the 
t of our own descriptive works on that 
f off country That the author has been 
there and knows the life whereof he speaks 
very apparent, and so is the fact that 
he is the typical German, possessing the 
iand in advance of his Yankee neighbor, 
notwithstanding the Monroe Doctrine and 
ita terrifying paragraphs. Carlos and Nic- 
olas are the lusty “young ones” of a 
wealthy German ranchman, far away from 
he city and civilization; and on their 
nlendid mounts they wildly course the 
prairies. Stretched out on their backs on the 
boundless pampas, these boys dream 
dreams. and draw on their imagination un- 
til Nicolas swaps his boleadoras or iron 
weighted lasso for a prospective ship 
Carlos pretends to possess Aside from 
the naive narrative of the boys, the vol 
ume conveys an impression of national life 
ch as one might expect to be given the 
traveller in Argentina, and is, all in all, 
refreshing reading 
Another copy of that rare pamphlet, 
rhe Prose Romances of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
Number 1, containing ““‘The Murders in the 
Ku Morgue and “The Man That Was 
Used Up has been discovered It was 
terally picked up” in the country and 
ld to Frank Maier of thi eity whose col 
lection of first editions of American au- 
tho i now one of the finest in exist- 
ence rhe book is so rare that there is 
toubt whether in the ordinary sense of the 
word it was ever published at all The 
ver (there is no title-page) reads, “Uni 
form Serial Edition Each Number Com- 
plete in Itself No. 1." but no second 
imber is known. The price as printed on 
he cover was twelve and one-half cents 
lhe only other copy which can be definite- 
placed was purchased by the late Fred- 
‘ k W. French, about 1896, for about $90 
it had then already been in the hands 
f th bookseller A New England book- 
iler (who may be called No 1) found 
i book and, thinking it to be, prob- 
bly niy an odd part of Poe's works, 
old it to bookseller No for sixty-five 
lie, knowing what a good item he 
had acquired old it for $60 to bookseller 
who in turn sold it to Mr. French 
fier his death, at the sale of his library 
mm in 1901, $1,000 was paid for the 
book It is now in the collection 
I Kh. Hlaleey, whose library is famous 
' ning two of the three known 
{ f lo firat book, ramerlane, and 
Vl Poem 
The Librarian of Congress has instituted 
irch f t volume of the original man 
' I Jourpala of the Continental Con 
which ha been missing for many 
ul It not known when or how it dis 
ppeared Pousibly it ia now in the posses 
f " library or collector who ta 
mrant of tt nature In hope of recover 
x the volume Herbert Putnam has is 
1 the ving deserip n of 
rh writing should be that of Charles 
lThomaeon It hould begin with the en 
for March 19, 1778, and end with the 
ntries of May 1, 1778 It may be bound in 
hin boards, of a bluish ablor, and if any 
label is on the front it should be merely 
No. 1." The volume immediately pre 
ceding it is written on folio paper with 


he 


| by a crown, on one sheet, and the letters 


] 
| 
| 





Nation. 


J. W.” on the other. The volume im- 
mediately succeeding is written on paper 


bearing the same figure of Britannia on one 
heet, and the full name “J. Whatman” 
on the other They were evidently made 
up of quires of the paper, by Charles 
Thomson, and not by any binder 

The collection of Bibles which Prof. Wal- 
ter Arthur Copinger of the University of 
Manchester made for the purpose of writing 
his book, “The Bible and Its Transmis- 
on,” has passed into the hands of E. 
Hartland of Hardwick Court, Chepstow, 
England This collection is one of the 
finest of the kind It consists of nearly 1,- 
) editions, in about 350 different lan- 
guages and dialects. Of the Greek Testa- 
ment there are over 300 editions 

The ommittee of the Cambridge His- 
torical Society, which has undertaken to 
lebrate on February 27 the hundredth 
niversary of the birth of Longfellow, has 
nt out a circular announcing its plans 
The occasion will be observed as “Long- 
fellow Day” in all the schools of Cam- 
bridge. In the evening in Saunders The- 
itre, there will be public exercises, at 
which William Dean Howells, as we noted 
in our issue of October 11, will be the 
principal speaker, and President Charles 
W. Eliot, Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
also will give addresses An exhibition 
will be held of early, rare, and beautiful 
editions of Longfellow’s works, together 
with memorabilia As a memorial of the 
event, a special bronze medal will be 
truck, to be designed by Bela L. Pratt, 
who designed the similar medal com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the accession of Charles W. Eliot to 
the presidency of Harvard Of the Long- 
fellow medal only 200 copies will be is- 


sued at $10 each, and the subscription list 
has been opened to libraries, museums, and 
Subscriptions may 


Allen, No. 15 


individual collectors 
be to 


Street 


sent Oscar F Dunster 
Cambridge 


The celebration of the quatercentenary of 


George Buchanan began yesterday at Glas- 
| 


|} gow with 


an exhibition of books, portraits, 


| relics, and other memorials in the library 
| of the University. To-day Principal J. M. 
Lindsay gives a public address on Bu- 
chanan 

The name of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
will, by permission of the Dean of West- 
minster, appear in the Poets’ Corner of the 
Abbey When Robert Browning died, the 
honor of burial was, according to the Lon- 


| 


to the remains of his 
but the offer 


ithenwum, offered 
at 


don 


wife, which rest Florence; 


was refused. Now, on the centenary of her 
birth, her name is to be inscribed at the 
foot of her husband's grave in the Abbey 

From Paris news comes that the Librairie 
Novelle has ceased to exist. It was found- 
ed in 1849 and passed into the hands of 
Michel Lévy Under this publisher the 
| place became in the fifties and sixties the 
haunt of literary men and politicians. Alex- 


were 


regular customer, 
Flaubert, 


Due 


indre Dumas pére was a 


Gam 
Rivoli 


Verne, 
the 


Augier, Jules 
Maupa 


frequenters 


and 
de 


and 
the 


betta, sant 


of shop 

Kaiser, at 
In 
out an expedi- 


the German 


his 


Some months ago 
of 


Rosen, 


the suggestion representative 


Abyssinia, Dr sent 


water mark of Britannia seated with tion to that country, the first report from 


shield and spear, in a circle surmounted | which has just been made to the Academy 
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of Sciences in Berlin. The members of the 
expedition have been at work in the old 
city of Aksum, have prepared a plan of the 


city, have examined the rich ruins there 
found, have reéxamined the old inscrip- 
tions, and have discovered a number of 
large new inscriptions, which have* been 


copied and are now in a shape to be stud- 
ied. These latter take the history of Abys- 
sinia back to the fourth and fifth centuries 
before Christ. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1801-1837. 


The Political History of England. 12 vols. 
XI.—The History of England from Ad- 
dington’s Administration to the close of 
William IV.’s Reign. 1801-1837. By the 
Hon. George C. Brodrick. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.60 net. 
Wherein does the political England of 

1906 differ from the political England of 

1837? This is an inquiry inevitably sug- 

gested and partly answered by the dry yet 

accurate summary of events contained in 
the book before us. To sum up the answer 
in one formula is scarcely possible. Who- 
ever wants to realize the character of an 
immense change which every one recognizes 
but no one can easily define, had best note, 
after studying the work ofthe late Mr. Brod- 
rick, a few definite contrasts between the 

England of to-day and the England of well- 

nigh seventy years ago. 

In 1837 the leading politicians had all 
been bred under a system which the Re- 
form Act had destroyed. They, however, 
governed by ideas of a bygone age, hardly 
perceived the true nature of the revolution 
which had taken place. Nor is this won- 
derful. The alteration in the constitution 
of Parliament was not large. Modern crit- 
ics are surprised at the limited increase in 
the electorate worked by the Reform Act. 
A fundamental innovation had moreover 
been carried through, much to the amaze- 
ment of Tories, and even of Whigs, in a 
strictly legal manner, and with slight and 
indirect appeal to force. A reform achiev- 
ed without revolutionary violence seemed, 
after a year or two, no revolution at all. 
Yet the Reform Act in fact worked a revo- 
lution in the whole scheme of government. 
The disfranchisement of absolutely rotten 
boroughs and the moral certainty that as 
time went on all close or nomination bor- 
oughs would be disfranchised, had extra- 
ordinary effects. It deprived the Crown 
and a limited number of wealthy and aris- 
tocratic landowners, of whom the King 
might be considered the head, of the means 
for exercising that “influence’’ which at 
one time was almost a technical term, and 
which (as ardent Whigs not fifty years be- 
fore the Reform Act had declared) “had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” A King or Queen of England 
has never been without genuine authority, 
but since 1832, or at any rate since 1837, 
this authority has never been a power 
which any man feared. George III. pro- 
longed the war with the American colonies 
after it had ceased to be popular. He for- 
bade the concession of. political rights to 
Roman Catholics when advocated by the 
most powerful of his ministers. His un- 
bending will strengthened the national re- 
sistance to the attacks of France. George 
IV. was a contemptible voluptuary; he was 
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reputed, whether truly or not, to be defi- | 1837 


courage which had 
but George IV., ac- 


cient in the persona! 
distinguished his race; 
cording to the belief of the time, could of 
his own will, if he had have 
brought the Whigs into power against the 
determination of the country to support 
the policy of the Tories. To the well mean- 
ing, though feeble, patriotism of William 
IV. was due in great measure the peaceful 
passing of the Reform Act The will of 
the King could, even in 1832, have put the 
possibility of parliamentary the 
issue of civil war. Such exhibitions of pow- 


so wished, 


reform to 
er have been impossible to Queen Victoria 
Note, however, that this as- 
sertion the 
that in circumstances utterly different from 
those of authority of the Crown 


may again increase. It is for the future to 


or to her son 


does not preclude possibility 


1837 the 


show whether King or House of Commons 
will become the moral representative of 
the empire 


The act, again, which struck at the roots 


of royal influence had another curious, 
though less noticed, effect, to which at- 
tention has been called by the acuteness 
of Walter Bagehot. Parliamentary life 
was, up till 1832, a profession, a pursuit 
in which a man might obtain not only 
honor, but wealth The game, it is true, 
was one in which prizes were few and 
blanks many. Still it had its prizes, and, 
though they too frequently fell to a low 
type of politician, they might be attain- 
ed by such men as Pitt or Burke. Hence 
the appearance on the political stage of 
that singular character, the patriotic ad- 
venturer. He has vanished, and his dis- 
appearance marks a fundamental change 


in English public life. 

Up till 1829-1832 the unreformed Parlia- 
ment was, if theory, yet in truth, 
an English Parliament. The Scottish mem- 


not in 


bers were few. They followed principles 
which sound purely selfish, but promoted 
the interests of Scotland; they acted as 
one body; they supported as a rule the 


Government of the day; they obtained per- 


sonal rewards for their services. This was 


the policy of Dundas, the most skilful of 
all Scottish managers, but it was also 
the policy of all his predecessors. It was 


not ideal; be termed by Whigs, 
who were except when in office, 
patterns of virtue, a system of corruption. 
But it rested on principles sound enough 
in themselves. Scotsmen were to stand 
apart from the party controversies which 
divided Englishmen. They were sedulous- 
ly to support the Executive, that thereby 
the Treaty of Union shoyld become a bar- 
gain favorable the Rea te interest of 
Scottish members and to the material wel- 
fare of Scotland. it 
impossible for the representatives of Ire- 
land to pursue this scheme of enlighten- 
But Irish members were 
exclusively Protestants, members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 
They were landlords, in full sympathy 
with the landlords of England. They, too, 
in the main, adopted on all Imperial ques- 
tions ideas which commended themselves 
to the English governing class. But the 
reform of Parliament, which seemed to 
introdue@ pothing but certain modifications 
of the electoral system, produced one ef- 
fect of immense importance which was 
hardly recognized by Englishmen even in 


it might 
always, 


to 


Various causes made 


ed selfishness. 
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The Parliament which met at West- 
minster had ceased to be an English Par- 
liament 

Tur lastly, from domest iffairs and 
note a singular transformation in tl for 
eign policy of England From 1689 to 1837 
England had been profoundly interested in 
Continental politics. The glorious Revo 
lution’’ had been the work of a D h army 
led by a Dutch King. The accession to the 


ty linked Eng 


land, most unfortunately for both countries 


throneof the Hanoveriandyna 


with Hanover; the intrigue of German 
courts interested the first two Georges far 
more keenly than did the expa on of 
England’s colonial empire And the Cont 

nent, to Englishmen, down to 1837, had 
practically meant France The great war 
which terminated with the battle of Water 

loo seemed, though it really bore a different 


character, a mere prolongation of the secu 
lar conflict between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. From 1837 onwards, the whole 


aspect of English foreign policy and of Eng 


lish ways of looking upon foreign affairs 
has changed. The accession of Queen Vii 

toria broke the ill-starred Hanoverian con 
nection This meant much; it freed Eng 
lish policy from all the complications with 
a German State belonging to a _ political 
system in which England had no real con 
cern. But the fact that Queen Victoria was 
not the ruler of Hanover facilitated a fat 
more essential change in relation to Con 
tinental Powers. Contests which keenly in 
terested the rest of Europe ceased to be of 
immediate importance to England. If Eng 
lishmen intervened in such contests at all 
the grounds of interference were henceforth 
to be either sympathy with the ideas of 
some foreign party, e. g., with the aspira 
tions of foreign Constitutionalists, or the 
determination of England to preserve her 
Eastern Empire. As a matter of fact, po 
litical sympathy has, during the last 
seventy years, hardly ever of itself involved 
England in Continental conflicts The 
feeling which rightly or wrongly has 


brought England near to war, has been the 


fear of attack upon India 


The circumstances which have diminish 


conflicts 


ed English interest in Continental 

have had a further effect They have pre 
served peace with France. It is now over 
ninety years since France and England 
have met in battle either on land or on 
sea. Are we to attribute this happy con 
dition mainly to the growth of pacific sen 
timent? An optimist may answer y¢ but 
an unbiased observer will reply that 
amicable sentiment is the sign rather than 
the cause of peace. The secular warfars 
between two progressive countries ha 
come to an end, because every man of 
common sense perceives that the conflict 
between their real or apparent interests 
has ceased to exist. France does not men 
ace either the colonial or the Eastern em 
pire of England Most Englishmen would 


rejoice could some pacific arrangement re 


store to France the possessions lost 

1870. Englishmen no longer dread either 
the revolutionary propaganda of French 
Democrats or invasion by a French Em 
peror. French Jacobinism or French Im- 
perialism is to Englishmen as dead as the 
Jacobitism of the eighteenth century. We 
need not pursue this matter further. The 
sentiment which even in 1837 kept Eng- 
land in constant fear of a French inva- 
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Bulkeley, her husband, and Count Walsh 
de Serrant are about the three most in- 
teresting friends of De Cartrie in the book 
Madame Bulkeley was his sister. She is 
well-known to every one acquainted with 
the history of the Vendean troubles. She 
was one of the Amazons we meet with so 
frequently during this period According 
to her brother: 


My sister, brave as a heroine, never 
abandoned her husband, by whose side she 
fought in every action in which he was 
coneerned; and though her clothes were 
on several occasions plerced by balls, yet 
she fortunately escaped without a wound 

{After the death of Robesplerre 
and her release from prison] she put her- 
self at the head of the remnant of these 
[her husband's] troops, which, with some 


new levies, constituted a body of upwards 
of six thousand men With this little 
army she for eighteen months fought an 
incredib! number of battles, sometimes 
alone, and at others in support of Cha- 
rette But in the last she received two 
wounds, which threw her from her horse. 
He then eulogizes her virtues Other 


a different character. She 
is deseribed by the republican historians 
of La Vendée as a flerce and cruel leader, 


writers give her 


fond of torturing her Republican women 
prisoners, burning their houses, and plun- 
dering their property. In any case, she 
was a decidedly interesting character, and 
it was natural that M. Pichot should try 
tu get all the information possible about 
her and her almost equally interesting 
husband. De Cartrie says of him: “At 


this time Monsieur Bulkeley, born of a good 
was an elegant young 
feet 10 inches, of 
amiable character, 
and served in the regiment of Walsh-Ser- 
rant.” Yet M. Pichot writes to Mr. Lane 
asking him to search in England for por- 
traits of Bulkeley Walsh: “There 
must still be in England some members 
of the Walsh and Serrant families."’ This 
is the more surprising, as he says in the 
letter: “I greatly regret not finding 
a portrait of Madame Bulkeley; I have an 


Irish family, 
height 
figure and most 


man, in about 5 


e fine 


and 


seine 


idea that if it is to be found at all, it 
should be searched for in England Her 
husband, William Bulkeley, was born at 
Clonmel, in Ireland, on December 7, 1766.” 


This sounds something like an Irish bull 
William Bulkeley was lived in 
Ireland until he lived and died in France; 


born and 


therefore, if you want to learn anything 
about him, search for it in England In 
fect, the Bulkeleys were established in 


nearly two centuries before 
Revolution Some of them 
may be there still, At least they are more 
likely there than in Yorkshire. Can 
M. Pichot have been misled by the report 
of Angers to the Mayor of 
after Bulkeley’s execu- 

Our holy mother Guillotine,” says 
vivacious official, “is actively engaged 
Within the last three days 
she has shaved eleven priests, 
nun, one general, and a handsome English- 
toan, six foot high, whose head was in the 
is now bagged!" As Walsh was 
colonel of his the 
could searcely have been 
belonged to a 
four or five 


ripperary for 
the French 


to be 


or the 
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some time 
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one e@xX- 


way! It 

hereditary 
liish Brigade, he 
at Englishman. In fact, he 
family that for more than 
centuries was as much hanged, forfeited, 
banished as any in the green island 
therefore the more remarkable that 


regiment in 


and 
It is 


members of it still possess large estates 
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in several Irish counties. Such families 
have always been especially eager for the 
preservation of records of their distin- 
guished relatives on the Continent. So 
that, if M. Pichot, instead of sending Mr. 
Lane on a wild-goose chase through Eng- 
lund, had written, say, to “Hussey Walsh 
of Cranagh and Mulhussey, Roscommon,” 
or to “Walsh of Carrickmines, Kings 
County,” or to “Hussey of Rathkenny, 
Meath,” he would probably have learned 
a good deal about their distinguished kins- 


man, Count Walsh de Serrant. 
The interest of these memoirs is very 
great, great everywhere, and they have 


considerable historic value, although the 
author may not have played a preponderant 
réle in the military events he describes. 
His romantic adventures in his Odyssey 
across France in company with his son, 
their hairbreadth escapes, his subsequent 
travels through Germany and Holland, and 
his life in England, are even more fascin- 
ating than his military exploits in La 
Vendée. This is altogether an enjoyable 
volume, and superbly illustrated. A map 
of the wars in La Vendée would have 
enabled the reader to follow some of his 
adventures with more ease and pleasure. 


RECENT FICTION. 
The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


On the surface, this book is very much 
like A. H. Bullen’s “Idyls of the Sea,” a 
series of impressions and memories which 
are the fruit of a real and long sea expe- 
rience. Whether in forecastle or captain’s 
cabin, these men earned a knowledge of the 
sea to which no lubberly amateur may hope 
to attain. Long exercise of their stern 
trade has not drained them of their en- 
thusiasm for it, or failed to qualify them 
for the expression of that enthusiasm. 
Mr. Bullen, to be sure, is concerned with 
the fascination of the sea itself and its in- 
habitants, while Mr. Conrad is absorbed in 
the ships that go upon the waters. Mr. 
Conrad does not hesitate to challenge the 
convention of sea-worship: 

. . . Its immensity has never been 
loved as the mountains, the plains, the 
desert itself, have been loved. Indeed, I 
suspect that, leaving aside the protesta- 
tions and tributes of writers who, one is 
safe in saying, care for little else in the 
world than the rhythm of their lines and 
the cadence of their phrase, the love of the 
sea, to which some men and nations confess 
so readily, is a complex sentiment wherein 
pride enters for much, necessity for not a 
little, and the love of ships—the untiring 
servants of our hopes and our self-esteem 
—for the best and most genuine part. For 
the hundreds who have reviled the sea, 
— down to the last obscure sea-dog 
of the “old model,” having but few words 
and still fewer thoughts, there could not 
be found, I believe, one sailor who has 
ever coupled a curse with the good or bad 
name of a ship. If ever his profanity, pro- 
voked by the hardships of the sea, went 80 
far as to touch his ship, it would be lightly, 
as a hand may, without sin, be laid in the 
way of kindness on a woman. 
not, ships are per- 
to Mr. Conrad, and not a limb or 
of them lies beyond his way of 
kindness. He will not have them misun- 
derstood or miscalled; the last detail of 
seamanly terminology is of importance to 
him. Such misconceptions of sea-phrase 
as “casting the anchor” inspire in him a 


Pathetic fallacy or 
sons 
feature 





mournful commiseration bordering upon 
contempt. On the other hand, his speech 
is as remote as possible from the lingo of 
the sea captain of fable. He has no wish 
to force sea talk upon the landsman as 
something picturesque and to be desired 
for its own sake, but wishes us to under- 
stand its esoteric value as a perfect vehicle, 
possessing “‘all the force and precision and 
imagery of a technical language that, cre- 
ated by simple men with keen eyes for 
the real aspect of the things they see in 
their trade, achieves the just expression, 
seizing upon the essential, which is the am- 
bition of the artist in words.” 

The prevailing note in these sketches is 
elegiac: eheu! the fading glories of that 
old sea life upon the sailing ship, the 
“ship of yesterday.”’ There indeed the mir- 
acle of good seamanship might be devel- 
oped. 

Not for it the unerring precision of steel 

moved by white steam and living by red 
fire and fed by black coal. The other 
seems to draw its strength trom the very 
soul of the world, its formidable ally, held 
to obedience by the frailest bonds, like a 
fierce ghost captured in a snare of some- 
thing even finer than spun silk. For what 
is the array of the strongest ropes, the 
tallest spars, the stoutest canvas against 
the mighty breath of the infinite but thistle- 
stalks, cobwebs, and gossamer. 
Mr. Conrad, of Polish birth, is quite as 
much French as English in his literary in- 
stinct and manner. He often gains, that is, 
through the medium of a pure and vigorous 
English, effects which recall Maupassant, 
or, far oftener, Pierre Loti. For example: 
“The lulling cadence of the rise and fall, 
the invariable gentleness of this irresisti- 
ble force, the great charm of the deep wa- 
ters, warmed my breast deliciously, like the 
subtle poison of a love-potion.’’ However 
he may hate the enchantress, this man is 
subject to her glamour, and able to impart 
the sense of it as few men have been. 


The Plow-Woman. By Eleanor Gates. New 


York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

This is the story of the Lancaster fam- 
ily, father and two daughters, who, com- 
ing up from Texas into Dakota after the 
war, moored their prairie-schooner on a 
bend of the Missouri, built a shack, and 
tilled the ground. All opens peacefully 
and agriculturally. Dallas picturesquely 
ploughs with her two mules, and with the 
tame family bull, Simon, always in at- 
tendance. Marylyn, the younger sister, 
stays within doors and cooks the meals. 
The crippled father, Evan Lancaster, ex- 
section-boss, narrow-minded, jealous, sus- 
picious, holds his girls in a tight leash, 
hating all men, more especially all sol- 
diers, most especially any one who has 
so much as lifted a finger for the North 
during the war. How necessary men and 
soldiers became to him and his daughters 
in the enmities of rival land-claimants and 
the uprisings of Indians, is developed in 
the story. 

It is a book where the reader is made to 
see what it must be to “get the West,” as 
one of the characters phrases it. Dangers 
and horrors serve only to stimulate enter- 
prise and courage. For him who has the 
West “in his blood,” the open air, the 
flowery prairie, the springing corn are 
hardly dearer than the blizzard, the out- 
witting of the landshark, the fight with 
the Indian. To young Lounsbury from 
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“the States” the perils were part of the 
fascination. 

Ingenuity is one of the author’s con- 
spicuous endowments. Situation after sit- 
nation keeps interest expectant up to the 
last. No less is her skill in definition of 
character, although here and there a bit 
may be judged out of drawing A girl 
like Dallas, for example, ready as she 
might be to sacrifice herself, would hard- 
ly urge a man to make unwilling love to 
her sister. This act of Dallas’s apart, she 
is a fine figure of girlhood developed by 
responsibility and hardship into something 
like a composite man and woman, with 
woman dominating. The feeble Marylyn 
serves chiefly to give Dallas an object for 


her maternal instinct. The _ tyrannical 
father is excellently drawn in all his in- 
firmities. The hero is made attractive 
and not too omnipresent. Each actor is as 
real as the principals. In characteriza- 
tion this is a virtue, although it should 
constrain the author to use not too many 
actors—fewer we think than this novel 


includes. But the same fidelity is carried 
into scenery, descriptions, and narrative 
to the point of faultiness. It results in 


a lack of perspective which is lifelike, per- 
haps, but like life seen with the eye and 
not with the selecting and omitting facul- 
ty which makes for And of a 
high order of art Miss Gates’s pen seems 


art. very 


capable, mutato mutando. 
The Belovéd Vagabond. By William J 

Locke. New York: John Lane. 

With the publication, last year, of ‘“‘The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’”’ Mr. Locke be- 
came a novelist of international interest. 
He had deserved American long 
before with stories as “Derelicts” 
and “Where Is,” but had not been 
able to command it. What books of his 
had appeared until then in cis-Atlantic 
covers had been received with quiet ap- 
preciation by the but had been 
buried, so far as the general reading public 
under what Mr. Howells 
has called the ‘‘annual rubbish-fall”’ of our 
“‘best sellers.’”” In “The Morals. of Marcus 
Ordeyne”’ Mr. Locke grafted romance upon 
realism with ironic as well as humorous 
intent. In his new novel he reverses the 
process with no felicitous result. Here 
a twig of realism grafted upon present- 
day romance, the romance of the open road 
and the free life. The realism of the 
vagabond’s personal habits spoils the ro- 
mance of his nobility of character. If ever 
a well-born vagabond justified the nar- 
rowness of English Philistinism, it is this 
rover of generous impulses, who, when he 
emerges for a moment from the pothouse 
to claim the place that is still his, must, 
through force of habit, take the manners 
of the pothouse with him into the draw- 
ing-room.. The knight-errant, while he oc 
casionally interests us mildly, neither at- 
tracts nor convinces us; and the sunny 
roads of France, her farms, villages, and 
inns have found more eloquent pens than 
Mr. Locke's ere now to praise their charms 
Mr. Locke should not be judged by his “Be- 
lovéd Vagabond’’ alone. 
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is concerned, 


is 


Letters to Women in Love. Bv Mrs. John 
Van Vorst. New York: D Appleton & 
Co. 


The letters are numerous; the women to 
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whom they are written, four Three of | His general attitude toward what most 


them have names and addresses likely 
attract the curiosity and respectful inter- 
est of the feminine readers of so-calle! 
“society” fiction Miss Beatrice Thayer, 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Aiken, Tuxedo, New York; and Mrs 
brooke, Washington 
for all that, the case of the fourth 
humble, average Mrs. Jack Burnside 
of a New York bank clerk witha 
Newark the 
not very 
book 

An elderly woman of wide experience an 


Caires- 
But 


ome 


Dupont Circle 
wife 
‘bome” in 


interesting after the 


of 


is most 


interesting fashion the whole 


deep and ready sympathies is supposed 


be the writer of these epistles, which re 
veal amazing confidence in her own wis- 
dom, incredible readiness to give advice 
in delicate matters, and staggering absence 
of hesitation about asking leading ques 
tions The plan on which the book has 
been constructed makes these blemishes 
unavoidable, and is therefore fundamentally 
faulty, but this defect is unlikely to dis 
turb the readers for whom the volume is 
chiefly intended. The elderly woman gives 
treatment by correspondence, so to speak 
for the cure of all kinds of afflictions of 
the affections, ranging from a young girl's 
doubt about an “offer’’ she has received 
to all the jealousies, regrets, disillusions 
material worries, and disappointments of 


married life 
There was abundant material here for the 
Mrs. Van 
with it beyond dis- 
The 
human 


interesting book 
little 
possibilities 


making of an 


Vorst has done 


cevering its cases she 


presents are not lacking in inter- 


but the deeper note is lacking 


est, 
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H. Gardiner 
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English Literature 
New York 
$1.50 net 


have 


as 
Charles 
ner’s 
For years 
complaint that the 
that which 
its Bible 
with the 
ago 
probably not 
been accompanied by a suggested remedy 
Bibie litera- 
application of this 
been pre- 


the 


now 


we been hearing 


generation which 


is passing, reads and 


at all 
and women 


is, nay, 


knows scarcely in com 


men 
This complaint, 


parison 


a century which is 


exaggerated, has generally 


the study of the as 
As the 
remedy, books 
pared; think, 
of Professor Gardiner’s, 

come of the courses he has been giving at 
Harvard and at the Lowell Institute 

as the book must ina 
ness warn teachers least that the 
of excellent text-book will 
smooth away the difficulties 
front the advocates of Bible-study 
schools; ror have we great hopes that this 
any other book will large por- 
tion of our adult population 
and studying what was truly the Word of 


to wit, 


ture. aids in 
have 
better 


which 


humerous 


none, we than this 


is the out- 


Good 


is, however, we fair- 


at pos- 


session an not 


which con- 


in our 


or set a 


to reading 


Life to their fathers and grandfathers 
The Bible, which was for so long, and 
still is, a great force in our civilization, 
has latterly found itself buffeted by op- 
posing forces which seem unamenable to 
literary control Hence, while we wel- 
come Professor Gardiner’s book as a val- 


uable aid in a good cause, we can hardly 
feel that the hopes and convictions that 
enabled him to attain success are as solid 
as the learning he has utilized and the 
expository skill he has displayed. 


to | 


| discussion 


| chaptes 


of half | 


| force 


exper tation 


| attend 


persons would regard as the crucial dim- 


culty confronting him is well described in 


a paragraph in his preface: 


In all my discussion I have assumed the 


fact of inspiration, but without attempt- 
ing to define it or to distinguish between 
religious and literary inspiration. The 
two come together in a broad region, 
where every one who cares for a delimi- 
tation must run his line for himself. It 
is obvious, however, that no literary crit- 
icism of the Bible could hope for success 
which was not reverent in tone. A critic 
who should approach it superciliously or 
arrogantly would miss all that has given 
the book its power as literature and its 
lasting and universal appeal 

Waiving the point that no good criti 
would approach any book superciliously or 


arrogantly, we may ask the question wheth 
the fact that book 
feels at running 


between 


the of such a 


liberty to forbear 


er writer 
as this 
literary in 


of the spirit 


a line religious and 


spiration is not symptomattk 
which 


neglect 


is responsible 
of the Bible 
to counteract. Hear 
allow 


mental state 
for that 


striving 


and 
the 


which 


ual 
in main 
he is 
and readers who complacently 


their teacher to refrain from showing his 
skill Profe 
Gardiner’s metaphor is responsible for 
object 
books 


a word as to 


in spiritual engineering ssor 
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will presumably not to a 
of the 


contains practically 


phrase 
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prophetical 
not 
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chain 


who 
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of 


thought 
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Gardiner’s 
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who read it neces 
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preacher? 
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find 
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say 

Gardiner 
the 
other the piquant 
de 
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but found 
of high feeling, so much 


we expected to Professor 
book 
asm of unction and on the 


that 


hand enthusi 


usually accompanies earnest 


tructive criticism 


was realized, we 


so much 


sincerity 


sound literary appreciation, and so much 


helpful elucidation of the perplexities that 
the of the Bible 
misgivings 


layman's reading 


that our initial questions and 
were laid to rest 
The volume of four hundred pages is di- 


vided into nine chapters, of which the first 


introductory and deals with the Bible 
as a single book. Chapters il.-vii. treat 
the several genrea to be found in the 


the narratives of various types, 
the poetry, the wisdom books, the epistles, 
the prophecy, and the Apocalypse. They 


Scriptures 


are specially successful in utilizing the re 





of the so-called Higher Criticism 
to furnish a historical background with the 
that the documents stand out clear- 
ly as embodiments of the life of Israel at 
the crucial periods of the nation’s evolu- 
On the other hand, Professor Gard! 
in 


sults 


result 


tion. 
less 
his endeavors make 
and comprehend the 
value of the prose and poetry which have 
so deeply appealed to our race. His il- 


conspicuously 
both 
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ner has succeeded 


to us realize 


literary 
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rative citations are excellent, but he contaminated by his native civilization, 
overworks his epithets (cf., the | will find in Persia one of the last strong- 
of vivid on page 37), frequently | holds of the unadulterated Orient. 
» miss the inevitable phrase, and The ordinary approach through the Cau- 
ly appears to have overlooked | casus by rail, either from Batum on the 
ench the wordiness and to | Black Sea, or Moscow and Vliadikavkas, to 
| ons that were permissible Baku, on the Caspian, and thence by steam- 
wl mn a course of lectures Yet it er to Enzeli and Resht, was left by our 
t vwned that his criticism is often | author at Tiflis for the overland route to 
ind that it ought to send not a Tabriz. In either case Tiflis is the jump- 
4 } to the great book that used to ng-off place of Western’ civilization. 
' 1 in one clo when “closets” Whether one proceeds overland or by way 
ible luxuries | of the Caspian, one encounters at once the 
r ‘ meluding chapters are enti- | Oriental disdain for sanitary plumbing 
The Translation” and The King Professor Jackson's reason for entering 
rit rhey form a compendious Persia by way of Azarbaijan was that that 
! t eresting narrative of the la province, as he believes, was the birth- 
! in it wcessors, aud place of Zoroaster, and the purpose of his 
i « as useful to teachers | journey was antiquarian study and schol- 
! 1} vel and instructive to arly research, especially with regard to 
Perhaps a few statements in | this great prophet of Iran. It would seem 
} R which deal with “The | as if this fact ought to have been embod- 
h ‘ tandard for the lit- | ied in some form in the title “Persia: 
be a trifle extravagant and | Past and Present” is misleading, in that it 
mparisons between forms | conveys no intimation of the real motif 
hat searcely have a common | of the book Indeed, except for informa- 
I rT h main one feels ou tion scattered through the text, a single 
Line book that Professoc | chapter of eight pages covers the whole 
‘ imming up the position of | range of Persian history, religion, archi- 
Aut! | Version in our literature, | tecture, and language, and as to Persia 
! I lequa to his important ané Present, one searches in vain for any con- 
‘ isk nected account, statistical or otherwise, of 
| its political, economic. religious, or social 
; Pest end Present \ Book of | life The reader soon discovers, however, 
a 1 Research, with more than | that the Zoroastrian, not the Persian, is 
ae and a map By A. V | the author’s real game 
A sis a tema New York The | Professor Jackson's chapters fall natural- 
\ Co. $4 n | ly under the two heads indicated in the 
, ~~ eve travel preface: those of a descriptive and narra- 
; bas ttaie net the Puce | tive character, likely to interest the gen- 
meat . ies tata in anaes | eral reader, and those in which “certain 
' ; a eng toes of o sei on | technical matters are discussed.” As to 
' neem one tn ae} the former, the author cannot be said to 
va he bitter winds which | Possess the happy gift of making the read- 
to wet the menntain cnames | 7 what he sees and share his expe- 
me great lranian platess | riences. The incidents and accidents of 
1 e gigantic saws Only | his journey are related pleasantly enough, 
Sion io the Russian | but the narrative is too academic, not to 
, Ce = . Teheran bese | 7 pedantic, to convey the rude charm of 
, oO da. in the ordinary sense, | Persian life and manners. Some of his 
though one may journey | less ambitious predecessors, who were not 
i ae , Kum and Kasvin by car- | °¥e? concerned about a_ reputation for 
r weller’e steed follows the | learning, as Miss Sykes, Browne, Mrs. 
» af enbawenn & 138 the plains Bishop, or Lady Durand, nave caught mere 
vusly in the deep holes | of the Persian atmosphere in their pie- 
pack-animals from the tures. The step which separates a languid 
aii’ thee Uae Gn ie rocky | interest from the fascination that makes 
te mot exist. if we ex one eager to get into the saddle and follow 
pt affair which conveys the author’s track is a long one, and we 
. erry eparating | 'magine Professor Jackson's work will be 
. ‘vim from the capital, a | More successful in interesting those who 
— for the travel know Persia than in stirring the imagina- 
wionits A so-called Eng tion of those who do not 
found at Teheran. whose But, after all, it is Persia as the birth- 
ly relative charac place of Zoroaster and the home of his 
sravanseral which religion with which Professor Jackson is 
, ed it, provided | concerned, and we know of no volume con- 
h for ite guesta, | taining so complete an account of the 
—— , lie fs © whieh gives a | present condition and religious rites of the 
! f apa tod dlenity to deeayed | fire-worshippers, combined with so much 
" j } ne muat arrive early | information on the history and traditions 
h tof tl faresakh to find room of this sect The study of this subject on 
anima m the rowded court of | the spot is greatly facilitated by the fond- 
} chaparkhanah o lecent helter for | ness of the Persian for metaphysical spec- 
yne wo camp-bed within its bare walls. | ulation, a source of Information of which 
i wl willing to pay a literal | the author avails himself at every oppor- 
1 of flesh for exhilarating out-of-door | tunity. It is doubtful whether In any other 
ny the sddle. who not too sensitive | country philosophical discussion plays so 
’ und wed and who loves the | important a role in ordinary social inter- 
f wide horizons and regions un course. Sects of every descriptiiop have 








flourished in Persia from the earliest 
times down to the Babis and Sheykhis of 
to-day. who 
signs 


Jackson, as- 
the appearance of Zoroaster to the 
half of the century B. C. 
regards him as beyond doubt an actual his- 
toric personage, and seeks to identify va- 
rious localities historically or traditionally 
associated with his name. Thus he con- 
siders it “reasonably probable” that the 
of reeds the southern border of 
Lake Urumiah is the district where he 
made his first convert as told in the Pah- 
lavi writings; and that Mount Savalan, near 


Professor 


early seventh 


tract on 


Ardabil, is the mountain on which the 
prophet communed with Ormuzd and re- 
ceived divine revelations. To the present 
reviewer these and similar identifications 
seem to rest too largely on the author's 
evident enthusiasm for his subject. 
Far more important and tangible 


are the results of Professor Jackson's in- 
vestigation of the probable site of ancient 
Ecbatana, which at Hamadan 
instead of Takht-i-Suleiman. His reasons 
for differing from the conclusions of Raw- 
linson are forcibly stated in a wholly sci- 
entific spirit, a remark which applies to 
all his discussions of questions resting 
on historic as distinguished from mythical 
data. 

But the most important chapter of Pro- 
fessor Jackson's book is that which treats 
of the great rock sculptures of Behistan 
and the readings of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Darius. Since the days when Raw- 
linson first copied these almost inaccessi- 
ble records, no attempt to verify his tran- 
The im- 
mense space of nearly 500 by 100 feet cov- 


he places 


scription has proved successful. 


ered by the inscriptions is some 300 feet 
above the base of the ravine on the precipi- 
tous rock, and, as stated by Rawlinson, 
“the climbing of the rock is a feat 

which an antiquary alone could 
be expected to undertake.” Professor Jack- 
son succeeded in examining most of the 


doubtful passages, and in verifying in gen- 
eral the remarkable transcript of Rawlin- 
son made ago; and the 
account both of his perilous climb and its 


over sixty years 


results are given with noteworthy mod- 
esty. 
The book is not very fully indexed, but 


is profusely and well illustrated, and pro- 
vided with an excellent map. Some slight 
errors, perhaps inseparable from so short 
a sojourn, are observable, as for example 
the statement that the American legation 
at Teheran has occupied the same grounds 
since its establishment in 1883. Unfor- 
tunately, in Teheran, as in most other capi- 
tals, the legation is a literal 


nomad. 


American 


By Walter Sichel. 
$5 net. 


Emma, Lady Hamilton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Deep violet-gray eyes and tresses of au- 

burn tipped with gold are designed by na- 

ture to play an active part in the affairs of 

From Horatio Nelson to Walter 

Sichel the victims of Hamilton's 

charms are innumerable, curiously 

enough, even her enemies are to be num- 
the category For few writers 


mankind. 
Lady 
and, 


bered in 


have approached this extraordinary woman 
and retained their balance; those who have 
seen her bright side have become apolo- 
gists, those who have seen the reverse only 
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have defamed her; one of our own histor- 
ians, Capt. Mahan, 


maintaining his 


alone in 


dealing 


is nearly 


composure when 
with her disconcerting memory 
Every beauty will meet with detractors; 
the Venus de Medici finds And, 
moreover, age must tell. Travellers, whom 
Mr. Sichel quote, 
that Emma 
Doubtless 


critics 
have asserted 
fat 


persons 


does not 


and vulgar 


to 


Hamilton was 


there were whom, 
and times at which, that aspect predominat- 
ed. 
be 
vestige 
until at 
ambassadress, she was gloriously beautiful 


for 


But, on the whole, such opinions may 
be the 
her 


there not 
that 


close 


disregarded, and can 
doubt 


the 


from youth 


of her 


of a 


least career as 


And more than beautiful, she was by 


nature an actress, every expression, every 
gesture, a skilled heightening of her fasci- 
nation She learned to play on the emo- 
that after the 
dismal experiences of youth, after passing 
through the hands of the 


ville and of the uninspiring Hamilton, she 


tions, and so it was when 


calculating Gre- 


met Nelson, a spark was touched that fired 


both their natures into a mutual blaze 

The compatibility of the t 
the two was so great as to make their link- 
that appears 


Nelson was 


emperaments of 


ed destinies something now 


inevitable, 
weakest and strongest at once in his high- 


almost excusable 


wrought emotional temperament, driving 


him at times into folly of speech and ac- 


tion, and at others to a pitch of heroism 
that gave his country the empire of the 
seas To meet such a man at the moment 
when the struggle for the Mediterranean 
between France and England was at its su- 
preme crisis, at the moment when she had 
just risen from the basest rank a woman 
may hold, to be ambassadress at the 
court of Naples, the centre of the storm 
was decisive of Emma Hamilton's future 


like England’s, was flung at 
lion-hearted admiral, who 


Her adoration 
the feet of the 
was struggling to the 
of Bonaparte What more natural? 
more deserving of sympathy? 
But, and it is here that we 
don Mr. Sichel, it possible 
this and yet go no 
have been the greatest 
Hamilton the most beautiful 
their amours the finest possible frenzy of 
high-wrought emotion, without 
ing all the facts of history to strengthen 
these perfectly arguable propositions. But 
this is, in effect, what Mr. Sichel does. He 
has undeniable talent, but it clearly is not 
of the historical variety 
tinuously shock the reader 


destruction 
What 


achieve 


must aban 
all 


may 


to 
Nelson 
Emma 


is see 
further. 
of admirals, 


of women, 


disarrang- 


His pages con- 
acquainted with 


the period, not by gross lapses, but by 
constant petty distortions that are too 
minute to criticise, and that may best be 
summed up as indicating a complete lack 
of the historical sense It is essentially 
this that robs the book of value; and the 
largest example of the fault is to be 


found in the treatment of the controversial 
point concerning the alleged secret order 
of Queen Mary Caroline for the provision- 
ing of Nelson's ships in 1798. The matter 
is far too lengthy to be set out adequately 
here. Suffice it to say that the chief cause 
of Mr. Sichel’s floundering in this question 
is that he does not grasp the essential fact 


that King Ferdinand and Acten ruled Na- 
ples, while the Queen had no authority 
whatever, only influence. Another bad in- 


stance of his Judgment is the contempt with 


| 
| 








which he treats the policy of the Kin 


n 


Acton, and Gallo, which, but for the pres 
sure of Nelson and the Qu “ ! 
doubtedly have saved Nay f th 
French invasion 1 th fi 
Mr. Sichel mak« eas ! { mu 
script, the ni t f wi ! ulto 
gether overrats but very imperfectly 
acquainted with tl! 

his book only 

landmark to tl ! hd rm 

illustration re, howe ro? , ne 

Drama. 

Garrick and His €i ‘ By M ( nt 
Parsons New Y h G : Putnam's 
Sons 
rhis i work of yuality 

o the s it m v f t } | ally 

th of recen | t} 7 

and it isso ! It " 1 iy 

of a period howi! extra y indu 

ry in ircl ead the 
sele yn of material, a } of what 
is vital in chara I n, a m ym 
mendable desire f i 1 ind a judg 
ment it mice i¢ i ind hu 

Of course, it has nothing new the way 

of fact to offs being, in effec simply a 

compendious extract from the great body 

of printed stuff, good, bad, or indifferent 
about Garrick and h intimates, but Mrs 

Parsons has been so indefatigable that her 

Single volume may be said to contain the 

essence of a good-sized library It will be 

invaluable to all who may desire to a 

quaint themselves with theatrical and so 

cial conditions during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century in England, but ars 
inable to go to the original sources of in 
formation. Her style, moreover, is so viva- 
cious and her comment so keen and witty, 
so completely free from any appearance of 
labor or learning, tha ‘ isual reader 
absorbed in the sprightly gossip, might 
easily be unmindful of the store of infor 
mation behind it The long list of quoted 
authorities which she furnishe reveals 
only a part of her ubiquitous inquiries 
Perhaps the clearest idea of the scope of 
her work may be obtained from a glance 
at the different sections into which it is 
subdivided. Each of them, it may be noted 

is a finished little essay in itself As a 

whole, they tell a continuous story, and 

although of necessity they overlap to a 

certain extent, they never repeat. The in 

troduction is a sketch of life in the Lich 
field of the eighteenth century, with amus 
ing anecdotes of the social prejudices of 
the period. Then follows a paper on Gar 
rick’s early days in London and the Wof 
fington episode Next he is exhibited at 
the zenith of his fame and popularity as 
the dictator of Old Drury Later on, after 
chapters on old theatrical way Kitty 

Clive and others, and Mrs. Garrick, there 

is a picture of Garrick in h green-room 

Then come brief sketches of the ontem 

porary dramatists, an account of the fa 

mous “Club,"’ a review of Garrick’s lite 
rary output, a lively picture of the ways 
of the beaux and belles of the day, a de 
scription of the provincial theatres in Eng 
land and Ireland, et« Last of all is the 
story of Garrick’s social triumphs on the 
Continent, of the pleasant days of his re- 


at is legendary 
highly hed portrait, for 
which John 


and 


the 
on 


ick hin 


fini 
such 
Goldsmith, 


men 


as 
well Gart 
his correspondence— stand 
pect, at least he do x 
how little founda 
of habitual 
the fash 


recent bik 


howing 
for 


which it wa 


h memory by 


tion there is the chargé 


parsimony ones 
against him Some 
hed 
putable pr 
ble, but 


prudent 


» bring 
this 
oof that 


often 


raphe have tou upo! point but 


he offer indi he was 


not only charita largely gen 
expendi 


had 


and was 


though in minor 


be hooved a who he ivy 


ibilities 


ires as man 


financial 


respon 


nnumerable claims his pr 


upon 
she dor 


rhe 


wor 


Over his petty vanity 
great 
could hold a litt! ld in 

La or Macbeth de 
most buffoonerl« 
What 


Shak sapere 


attempt to throw any veil 


who 
ith hi 


the 


thrall w ar could 
lamentable 
he cra 
he to the 
ed hold 
fashion 
of 
remorselessly 
offences 


than a 


to 
which ved 
did 


to 


et the laugh 
violence 


after a 


gro 
whom he pr and doubtless 
did hold 
tion, is a 
and Mrs. P 

me of 


Doubtle 


in such venera 
notoriety, 
sets 
this ki 
grain of 
that he 
purpose 
full 
ambition 
of the 
h which he is amaz 

of less eyes 
he opportunity for personal display 


matter melancholy 
down 


nd 


arsons 


his worst in 


there was more 


Johnson's surly dictum 
in lofty 


the 


truth in 


deficient and serious 
of 


Among 


wa 
rhe cent 
iry were 
and the character of the play 
stage 
his 


stage and a treas 


re 
his highest 
some 


put upon the 


tra 


ing—was account in than 


‘ hap 
which 


has an interesting 


Mr 


ter 


Parson 
the reforms 


of 


history 


on theatrical 
effected but 
all 


ntere 


too 
rick 


the expert } 


to 
of 


devoted 


this course 


ancient Some 
page . 
life 


wite, 


are 
of 


her most 


to the 


sting 
domestk 
virtues of 
life-long 


invaluable 


admirable Garrick 
the 


such 


his to whom 


a“ } 0 


he gave devotion and who 


was such an helpmate to him 


both 


Theirs 


busine . careet 


ended 


in his social and 


romance which never 


body 


was a 
was borne from her 
side Abbey if 
mitted it would be pleasant to quote 
the lote 


the 


until his dead 


space spe 


freely 


which 


to Westminster 


incident and ane 
pages. It 
that 
most famous 


Kitty 


Sheridan 


from 
be said howe ve 
sketche f 
notor 

Woffington 


nl ‘Ww Torr 


crowd may 


in conclusion the 


rick’s 


raries 


or ous cf 
Clive 

Burke, ¢ 
Reyn 


Foote 


son, Fanny Burney Id ind coun 
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leas others, are etched with a bold, 
and skilful hand 

In the November Atlantic, Prof. George 
P. Baker prints a number of hitherto un- 
published letters of Garrick, taken from 
the collection of J. H. Leigh. Others are 
In the present batch, there is 
light upon any 
Certain 


free, 


to follow 
that sheds additional 
tatement in Mrs 
references which she makes, 
to indicate that 
Leigh letters passed under her inspection 


none 
Parsons's Book. 
seem, indeed, 


some at least of these 


The “Caesar and Cleopatra” of Bernard 


Shaw time 


which was played for the first 
in this the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, on Tuesday night, cannot be taken 
but merits at 


country in 


very seriously as drama, 


new in the way of 
for intelligent 


a superior form of his 


tention as something 


light entertainment per 


sons It is really 


torical extravaganza, with a semi-serious 
passage introduced here and there to give 
of solidity As usual, Mr 


his characters the mouth- 


it appearance 


Shaw has made 
preces of his own opinions upon affairs 
of the universe, but his views are so 


wittily expressed, and are productive of so 
much amusement, that it would be churlish 
to object to them 


either person or period 


as inappropriate to 
Really humorous 
stage, now- 
when it 


and much 


llalogue is too rare upon the 


adays, not to be precious even 


is stuffed with strange heresies; 


of Mr. Shaw's dialogue is comparable with 
that of W. S. Gilbert In Forbes Robert 
son, for whom he wrote the part, Mr 
Shaw has found an almost ideal Julius 
Cwesar The actor not only looks the 
character, but plays it the right way, with- 
out a trace of exaggeration even in the 


most fantastic scenes, and in the occasion- 
with great intellectual 
ad 


the 


al serious interludes 


dignity and force His elocution was 


mirable It was a delight to hear 


language spoken with such clear 


ness and crispness and nicety of emphasis. 


English 


indeed, 





rhe speech of his whole company 

was uncommonly good, and the general 
performance of notable excellence Mr 
Kobertson’s artistic taste asserted itself 


in the remarkable beauty of the scenery 
ostumes, and groupings The representa 
tion was warmly received 


Miss Lena Ashwell, accounted one of the 


most powerful emotional actresses on the 
London stage, formerly a member of Henry 
first 


in this city on Monday evening, 


Irving's Lyceum Company, made her 


Appearance 
Theatre, and achieved an em 
Her face is high- 


in the Lyrt 
per 


ly intelligent: 


phatic onal success 


in the quieter passages she 


acts with close attention to the finer points 
detail, and in more 


of suggestive passion- 


ate scenes with large and varied control of 
vocal and facial expression Beyond ques 
she ia 


common ability, but 


tion a performer of much more than 
no conclusive estimate 
of her powers can be formed from her one 
“The Shulamite,” 


rather 


which is 
a gloomy, play 
It is an adaptation from the novel of that 
Askew and Edward Knob 


performance tin 


painful, and crude 


name by Claude 


lauch In it she appears as the lovely 
drudge of a bigoted and brutal South Af 
rican Boer Miss Ashwell, however, dig 


nified the performance by an impersonation 
which was marked with 
much skliu 


consistent, and 


the 





progressive development, 


through the inspiration of love, of an ab 


The Nation. 


ject, spiritless, and hopeless woman into 
a resolute and devoted creature, capable of 
any sacrifice or audacity. It was in the 
delicate suggestion of hidden suffering that 
she was most successful, but there was no 
lack of eloquence or vehemence in her more 
tempestuous moments. It should be noted 
that she created her effects without much 
aid from her associate actors, who were 
mostly incapable. Artistically, the weak- 
est point in her performance was her elocu- 
tion, which is often very bad. 


H. B. Irving closed his first New York 
engagement Saturday evening with a per- 
formance of “King Charles I.” He has 
achieved an artistic, if not an overwhelm- 
ing commercial, success. At present his 
father’s fame is rather a handicap than a 
help, for he has to endure the test of 
comparisons, which are sometimes found- 
ed prejudice, and are in themselves 
misleading and unjust. It would be ab- 
surd to pretend that he now possesses 
the extraordinary personal force, the al- 
most mesmeric charm, which made the im- 
personations of his father—even when most 
eccentric—so thrilling and authoritative; 
but his father did not have this power in 
any marked degree until he was approach- 
ing the meridian of his career. Judged 
solely on his own merits, the young Ir- 
ving must be assigned to a place in the 
first rank of living romantic actors. The 
full extent of his capacities, or his limi- 
tations, will not be known until he has 
been seen in such réles as Shylock, Ham- 
let, and Macbeth; but much may be ex- 
pected of a man capable of playing such 
diverse parts as Malatesta, Charles I., Dau- 
and Markheim. 


on 


tran, 
The Ben Greet Players are again in this 
country. They will devote the first few 
weeks of the season to the South; be- 
ginning with “Everyman” at the University 
of Virginia. All the plays included in 
last year’s repertory will be reproduced. 
About Easter a series of performances will 
be given at one of the Broadway theatres. 
“All's Well That Ends Well,” the whole 
of “Hamlet,” and possibly both parts of 
‘Henry IV.” will be this year’s addition 


' to the repertory. 


A Malone Society has been formed in 
England, for the purpose of making acces- 
sible material for the study of the early 
English drama. The society will publish 
reprints of old plays, chiefly in the Tudor 
period, and documents illustrative of the 
history of the stage. The plan is to print 
the following plays early in the new year: 
“Wealth and Health,” “St. John the Evan- 
gelist,”” Peele’s “Battle of Alcazar,’’ 1594; 
and Greene's “Orlando Furioso,”’ 1594. The 
first two plays were long thought to be 
lost, but they have recently been recovered. 
The extent of the society's activity will de- 
pend upon the number of members, at a 
guinea a subscription. The society hopes 
to issue each year one play or other such 
publication for every twenty-five members. 
The in charge of organization 
consists of F. 8. Boas, E. K. Chambers, 
Rk. B. MeKerrow, A. W. Pollard, and W. 
W. Greg The address of Mr. Greg, the 
secretary, is Park Lodge, Wimbledon, 8S. W. 


committee 


Gabriele d'Annunzio’s play, “More Than 
Love,”" which was presented at Rome for 
the first time Monday night, is reported 
to be a complete failure. 
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THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


The arrival from Europe of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, the leading composer of 
France, calls attention to one of the strik- 
ing feature of the musical season now 
opening. It was inaugurated, three weeks 
before the usual date, by Signor Leonca- 
vallo, one of the three most prominent com- 
posers Italy has produced since Verdi, the 
other two being Mascagni and Puccini. 
Mascagni we had with us a few years ago, 
and Puccini, as we have noted, is to be here 
later for the production of his latest opera, 
“Madama Butterfly,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Paderewski also had planned 
to come here in order to accompany the 
Boston Orchestra when it plays his new 
symphony, but his coming is now regarded 
as extremely doubtful, for the symphony is 
not yet finished. From Russia we shall get 
Scriabine. Prominent composers have 
visited us heretofore—among them Rubin- 
stein, Dvordék, Tchaikovsky, Weingartner, 
Humperdinck, Elgar, Johann and Richard 
Strauss; but never have so many been here 
in one year. Among the few whom we have 
not had an opportunity to welcome are 
Grieg, Massenet, Goldmark, and Sibelius. 


The only new conductor we shall be called 
upon to judge is Dr. Muck, the leader, for 
a year, of the Boston Orchestra. Though 
one of the ‘“Parsifal’’ pilots at Bayreuth 
for a number of years, Dr. Muck is under- 
stood to be rather conservative and un- 
emotional. He will thus serve as a foil to 
the fiery Safonoff, who is to conduct the 
Philharmonic Society for three years. Mr. 
Safonoff, however, is by no means always 
ablaze, or suggestive of the impetuous Cos- 
sack; he knows when calmness is called 
for. 

While the Philharmonic Society has not 
yet issued its prospectus, one gets the im- 
pression, from a glance at the general situ- 
ation, that orchestral novelties will be few. 
This is not a reason for special regret, 
since few contemporary composers are dis- 
tinguishing themselves. But, apart from 
Paderewski, whose works are not heard as 
often as they deserve to be, there are at 
least two European composers who have 
heretofore been neglected here—the Finnish 
Sibelius and the Austrian Bruckner. Maud 
Powell is enthusiastic over the violin con- 
certo of Sibelius, which she is to introduce 
to us, and Walter Damrosch has on his list 
for the New York Symphony Orchestra a 
Bruckner scherzo; but these are only sam- 
ples. Nor is there any indication that the 
leading orchestral organizations will devote 
considerable attention to American com- 
posers. In this respect English composers 
are much more fortunate. 

Opera-goers, as a rule, are not clamor- 
ing for novelties. If they can hear ‘‘Faust,”’ 
“Carmen,” “Lohengrin,” and a dozen other 
favorite works given by the best singers, 
they are satisfied. Yet it is in the opera 
houses that the principal novelties of the 
year are to be looked for. Competition has 
already had its effect at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Richard Strauss’s sensa- 
tional “Salome” is promised as the chief 
There will also be six more 
Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
“Andrea Chenier” and “Fe- 


attraction. 
novelties: 
Giordano's 
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dora,” Puccini's “Manon Lescaut” and 
“Madama Butterfly,”’ and a stage version of 
Berlioz’s “La Damnation de Faust.” The 


Manhattan Opera House is also staging this 
work. For the rest, the Manhattan relies 
on the familiar repertory, with a few re- 
vivals, like “Norma,” “La Juive,”’ ‘‘Mig- 
non,”” and, above all, Auber’s masterwork, 
known here as ‘“‘Masaniello.”’ In the lists of 
both managers there is an unusually large 
proportion of Italian operas. This is due 
less to a revival of interest than to the 
fact that the managers place more reliance 
on their chief tenors—lItalians both—than 
on even their lists of famous prima donnas 

Whether New York can support two grand 
opera houses at the highest prices for four 
months, when other American cities find it 
difficult to support one for a week, is yet to 
be seen. In 1883-1884, the attempt to run 
two companies in this city, with a repertory 
chiefly Italian, resulted in disaster to both. 
But that was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, and in this period New York has not 
much bigger, but has become 
more and more the winter resort of wealthy 
families. 


only grown 


Whatever the outcome, we shall 

150 operatic performances, and 
perhaps twice that number of concerts. To 
we are still far behind the German 
cities, which have opera ten months a year, 
of having 
music from the first of January to the 3lst 
of But md) 
concerts a year, like Berlin, or fifty in one 
week, as sometimes in London, we have all 


have about 
be sure, 


or London, which now boasts 


December if we do not have 


we need 


The death of Germany's most eminent 
teacher of singing, Julius Stockhausen, has 
revived the question to his relations 
with Richard Wagner. It is certain that 
Wagner greatly admired Stockhausen, for 
he invited him, in 1864, to become the 
head of the vocal department of the pro- 
jected Academy of Music in Munich. Stock- 
hausen could not accept this offer, be- 
cause a contract tied him to Hamburg. 
Some of the German newspapers have tried 
to convey the impression that Stockhausen 
did not admire Wagner, and thought that 
Wagner's music ruined the voice. Stock- 
hausen himself defined his attitude, not 
long before his death, in these words: 


as 


Contrary to the prevalent opinion, | am 
firmly convinced that Wagner's music ab- 
solutely does not ruin the voice or short- 
en a singer’s career. If voices are 
ruined by Wagner singing, this is not the 
fault of Wagner, but of the singer who 
tries, before his voice is properly trained, 
to make it attempt the most difficult task 
that can be set—that of mastering the 
Wagnerian style of song (NSprachgesang). 

Madame Nordica will give her first 
concert in this city in seven years at 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 
8. On this occasion she will be assisted 
by Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. 
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This 
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as with scraps and 


that of the 
mind 


time 


American taste 


was at least unvulgarized 


silver, with its obvious limitations 





than any subsequently produced among us 

By providing a loan exhibition catalogu 
that is really a hand-book of the subject 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has es 
tablished a valuable precedent. How many 
similar exhibitions in the past have gone 
by with nothing but a flimsy hand-list to 
commemorate them! This authoritative 
catalogue gives promise of a time when 
experts will as readily lend their learning 
to such a cause as collectors have always 
lent their more tangible treasures 

The constantly renewed demand for in 
expensive houses in the suburbs of the 
great cities and on the village street caus- 


es the publication of “‘Palliser’s Up-to-Date 


House Plans” (J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Co.). It presents on the front cover a 
half-tone print of a very effective house 
in old colonial style, the plan of which 
will be found inside. That house is gran 
diose enough, and is assumed to cost $18 
000 when built of “Philadelphia pressed 
brick with white marble trimmings and 
if those trimmings include the tetrastyl 
portico and the pilasters which serve as 
responds to the four columns (for one 
must be technical in describing so stately 
a front), that would seem to be a low 
price for the work Few of the houses 


presented are as elegant as that, although 
there is one which in cost exceeds it large- 
ly, and several more require about the same 
outlay. The is generally 
termined, though stone is mentioned in one 
case andbrick veneer in another. The others 
are all shown as presumably built of frame 
with sheathing, and the 


material unde- 


clapboard cost 





and 


reaches $9,000 in some cases, 
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Waldstein received from the |! 
ernment two years ago, he ha ‘ 
given up his scheme of excay H 
laneum Recent numbers of tl News | 
Prease and the Corrwre della Sera give a 
counts of interview with ? } whi 
expounds his great proje« with a 
enthusiasm as before H 1 t 
in making it an international und a} 
ltaly—or ideed, any co ry | t 
0 sustain the enormous expe : , 
for the purpose ngle-handed 
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be formed committees my 1 
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Italy All objects found shall na 
Italy Whatever our opinions on the fea 
sibility of this particula cheme he 
no doubt that the excavation of th pla 
if ever it comes to pa will be a ma 
of great public interest Herculaneum 
buried during the famous outbreak of \ 
suvius in 79 a. »., was a richer and mo 
artistic city than Pompeli + fellow victim 
While the latter was a mere provincial 
town, Herculaneum was a favorite imm 
residence of fashionable Romans Mo 
over, the catastrophe happened before th 
inhabitants could take refuge in great hum 
bers, as was the case in Pompeii, and they 
could not, therefore in this case return 
and carry away their most precious pos 
sessions The great objection hitherto 
raised against the excavations, that Hercu 
laneum is covered with hard lava, is, a 
cording to Dr. Waldstein, no longer valid 
The strata of lava are due to the eruptions 
of the last centuries; the city itself was 
covered with burning mud a substance 
comparatively easy to remove 
Excavations on the site of ancient Nu 
mantia are to be continued After las 
year’s successful campaign the Spanish 
minister of public instruction declares that 
he will do his utmost to further the work 
and if difficulties should arise from exag 


owners of 


gerated demands of the present 
the property, the land will be expropriated 
A museum for future finds is to be erected 
It will be remembered that, underneath the 
remains of the city 


was found the Iberian city which the Roman 


Roman of Numantia 
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pre- 
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were discovered remains of an early 
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bones it flesh had been 


skeletons 


that the 
the 


appeared 


stripped off before were 


marks of 


placed on the area, although no 
a tool have yet been found on the bones 
Once placed these bones were cov- 
ered over with clay to a depth of 
eighteen to twenty-four inches and 
a fire was built upon the top The 
layer of ashes was later covered by earth 
which had been scraped up with shells, and 
the fragments of the shells are still dem- 
onstrable in the earth mass The latter 
now measures some four feet in thickness 
It is, of course, apparent that the half- 
baked clay would serve as an admirable 
protection from the destructive elements, 
especially in view of the naturally perfect 
drainage of this location A small triangu 
lar flint knife and a number of fine pink 
quartzite spalls are the only other objects 
found in the area excavated 

None of the skeletons is complete, and 
many of the bones are imperfect, yet some 
peculiar features are apparent on first ex- 
mination Most striking of all is un- 


doubt: 
The supra 


dly the lateral aspect of the cranium 


orbital ridges are massive and 


prominent, while the frontal bone slopes al- 
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University of 
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Joseph Y 


xen and Davis Boston 


There are now s0 many text-books of 


botany that nearly all of the available titles 
have been appropriated, and therefore some 
of the older tithes are being used over 

gain It is now about sixty years since 
Dr Lankester published his excellent trans- 
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of Schleiden’s “Principles of Bot- 
any,”’ a work which with its polemic had 
much to do with the stimulation of research 


lation 


at the beginning of one of the most im- 
portant epochs in the science. It was the 
point of time when the subject of plant- 


fertilization was being assiduously studied 
and with more im- 
Protoplasm, the form- 

was just revealing it- 


with imperfect lenses 


perfect methods 

less creator of form 
self 
day, appeared to be marvellously simple in 


and, under the rude chemistry of that 


its structure It is extremely interesting 
to compare such a work as Schleiden’s in 
the forties, with this work by Bergen and 
Davis, standing as a sane exposition of the 
views held at the first decade of our new 
century We have space for only a few 
points of contrast At the outset, it is 


seen that a good deal of the older founda- 


tion-work still stands unmoved by recent 


investigation, but upon this secure founda- 
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field of 
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in which he points out Helmholtz’s unique 








position as a master and leader in mathe- 
matics, and in biology and physics 
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Lord Acton and His Circle 


Edited by Abbot GASQUET, O.S.B. Large 
8vo. With Photogravure Portrait 160) 
pages. $4.50 net. 


*,* The volume contains nearly two hundred 
letters of{AcTon'’s, mostly on literature and reli 
gion. Abbot Gasquet as editor supplies a sympa 
thetic monograph on the periodicals Acton and 
his friends conducted between the years 154 and 
1875. Alike for learning, for industry. and for 
conscience, ACTON must rank among foremost 
editors—thi«. at least, ia the opinion expressed by 
the Abbot Some important Newman correspon 
dence also is published for the first time 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE BOOKISH 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Christopher Columbus 


AND THE NEW WORLD OF HIS DISCOVERY 
By FILSON YOUNG 


Two Volumes. Octavo. Cloth, gilt tops. $6.50 net, per set. 


In this important and exhaustive work, upon which Mr. Young has been engaged for some time, the object 
has been to disentangle the somewhat unfamiliar figure of Columbus from the net of controversy and histor- 
ical argument which has surrounded him and to present the man himself in a narrative of strong, human and 
picturesque interest. 


The volumes contain maps and illustrations; a photogravure portrait of Columbus; 
and a picture in colors of a caraval, such as Columbus must have sailed in, from 
a painting by Norman Wilkinson. Earl of Dunraven has also contributed a note 
on the navigation of Columbus’s first voyage. 





| 
READY SHORTLY A NEW VOLUME: | A SPLENDID VOLUME 


Fee eeecerenes, oS Drawings of Jean Francois Millet 


Ea lume contains a frontispiece portrait of its subject, and Fifty Facsimile Reproductions of The Master’s Work. With an 

an ad te index Introductory Essay. 
12mo, cloth, paper label, $1.50 net, per volume, The edition is numbered and limited to One Hundred and 
postpaid, $1.60. Forty Copies. Imperial Quarto, for the United States. One 
Honore de Balzac. This latest addition to Balzac critical Hundred and Twenty Copies, numbered, and bound in buck- 
iterature is a very exhaustive study by M. Ferdinand ram, $20.00 net, each. Twenty copies, printed on hand-made 
B tiére, commonly recognized as the ablest living critic paper and bound in vellum, gilt, forming an edition de lure, 

f French literatur will be sold at $25,00 net, each. 





THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


7 lati prepared by one of the foremost living Shakespearian scholars, is the result of more than thirty-five years of 
| ireful preparation It represents the life-work of an American scholar of the highest type, whose learning, painstaking 
ind critical judgment are lauded throughout the literary world—not only by American and English Shakespearian 

but by those of the countries of continental Europe as well. 
Tl v Variorum Edition is without question the most complete in existence, as it is ar edition in which the various 


d editorial observations of the editions that have preceded it are recorded 


‘* These monumental volumes are the admiration of every 
true student of Shakespeare,’’ says Dr. William Aldis Wright 


THE FOURTEEN VOLUMES WHICH HAVE THUS FAR APPEARED ARE 


Macbeth, Revised Edition by Romeo and Juliet The Winter's Tale 
HORACE HOWARD Furness, Jr The Tempest Twelfth Night 
King Lear A Midsummer Night’s Dream Much Ado About Nothing 
Othello As You Like It Love’s Labour's Lost 
The Merchant of Venice Hamlet (Two Volumes) 


IN PREPARATION 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1nd Richard the Third, Edited by Horace HOwaRD FURNESS, JR. 


Royal Octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net pev volume. Half morocco, gilt top, 
$5.00 net per volume. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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